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The New Monument at Dorchester Heights, South Boston. 
DEDICATED MARCH 17. 
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New England and 
Other Matters. 


| age: ser day, March 17th, witnessed the 

dedication of the noteworthy monument 
pictured on the front cover page. It stands on 
Dorchester Heights, South Boston, and com- 
memorates the master-stroke by which Wash- 
ington forced the British from Boston in 1776. 
The Continental troops in one night occupied and 
fortified the hill which commanded both the city 
and Lord Howe’s fleet. 

The State of Massachusetts appropriated 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the erection of 
this monument, the city of Boston set aside 
suitable grounds and promised to maintain them 
for all time, and the corner-stone of the beautiful 
memorial was laid in May, 1900. Messrs. Peabody 
& Stearns, of Boston, were the architects. 





| poem: Massachusetts, has been enjoying a 
new form of entertainment this winter. 
A resident has amused himself by modeling 
figures and groups in snow in a pine grove that 
skirts his grounds, and has become so expert 
that he can complete a life-size figure, using no 
tool but his hands, in two hours. To be sure, 
such statues cannot last long, except in photo- 
graphs; but long life is not always to be desired 
for statuary. Boston, not to mention other 
communities, is possessed of certain bronze, 
granite and marble effigies that she would be 
perfectly willing to exchange for snow men. 


H™ a world’s fair “works” in some instances 
is curiously illustrated by the fate of a 
manufacturing company in Connecticut, which 
accounts for its financial embarrassment by 
stating that it “never recovered from the strain 
of exhibiting at Chicago in 1893.” Possibly 
there are other concerns which could give the 
same reason for misfortune, but of course it 
was the fault of those which suffered and not 
that of the fair. Good advertising is to be 
gained through these great shows, but ambitious 
business men are liable to forget that the outlay 
seldom yields direct returns. If modesty did not 
forbid us to go into details, it would be easy to 
show that there are methods of advertising 
which give large results promptly. 

he rooms in “Alumni House,” the new 

dormitory at Fryeburg, Maine, Academy, 
have recently been furnished by alumni. A 
famous teacher of cooking fitted up the kitchen, 
two Portland physicians supplied the dining- 
room with china, silver and linen, and a large 
number of other men and women have had a 
hand in the enterprise, associating in groups, 
when needful, so that each room could have of 
the best. Remembering all that our old New 
England academies stand for, how vital and 
enduring their influence has been, one finds 
oneself wishing that they might all enjoy such a 
gift-shower as seems to have overtaken Fryeburg. 


™ city of Lynn appears to have suffered about 
as much from insect pests as has any place 
in Massachusetts, but an expert who recently 
visited it makes the cheering report that Lynn 
“stands a good chance” of getting rid of them. 
This is beeause school children took up the work 
that needed to be done, and up to the last week 
in February had made away with more than a 
hundred and twelve thousand nests of the brown- 
tail moth. This was a pretty good beginning in 
the understanding and practice of citizenship. 
A boy can learn in school few things more 
important than the fact that, years before he is 
abie to vote, it is possible for him to be a useful 
member of the community. 


E verybody in Attleboro, Massachusetts, whose 
Christian name is George is eligible to 
membership in a new society called the Associ- 
ation of the Georges, and at last accounts a 
hundred and fifty or more had joined. By way 
of intimating that George Washington would 
have been a member had he lived long enough, 
the association held its first banquet on his 
birthday. All our conspicuous Georges were 
suitably commemorated, from the six who signed 
the Declaration of Independence to George 
Dewey. It really seems that a good word should 
have been said for George ITI., also. Although 
he had not that particular end in view, he gave 
some of our American Georges a fine chance to 
become famous. ae 
“Cem” fiction is useful for instruction 
as well as for entertainment. Witness 
the experience of that clever lad in Leicester, 
Vermont, who, while coasting, was attacked by 
a vicious dog. The boy was knocked from his 
sled and the dog bit him several times—until the 
boy remembered how a character ina Companion 
story had defended himself in a similar emergency. 
Then the boy crooked his elbow and pushed it 
into the dog’s mouth, thus holding the beast off 
until a neighbor came to the rescue. As the 


suggestion was valuable, so was the neighbor’s 
arrival opportune; but it is worth noting that 
the boy was distinctly the hero of this occurrence, 
since he kept his head and was able to think. 
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Wo claim Purity and Colonial Woolen Co. 

tite this clam wit || } STYLISH DRESS GOODS 

tiate this claim with 

Chemists’ Certificates Write to us and we will send FREE OF 
By the Blue Label used EXPENSE Samples of 


only by us (and Say 
sustained by recent 
Cireuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on every 
piece of genuine & ate 
‘ickel - Steel are. 
Booklet showing fac- 
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BROADCLOTHS, 
SKIRTINGS, 


VENETIAN CLOTHS, 
HOP SACKINGS, 
CHEVIOTS, 

MELTONS, 
SHIRT-WAIST FABRICS. 


any address. 
b4 Ware is sold We shall be much pleased to our 
fo"o noting Department Srders ESPECIAL ATTENTION. 


wa Rouscterstshing’ Boren. 


Lalance & Grosjean Co., 
Now Tosk. Boston, Cubase. 


COLONIAL WOOLEN CO., WEST BUXTON, ME. 
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IN PAINT 


Is an absolute necessity to durability 


There is paint and paint, and no manufactured product 
proves the truth of the old saying that ‘‘time will tell’’ more 
than paint. 


American Seal Paints 


are pure—and by their purity and consequent durability and 
economy have won for themselves the highest praise from all 
who have used them. Judge Baker of Grand Gorge, N. Y., says: 


“Gentlemen: Six years ago I painted my house with the American 
Seal Paints purchased frpm your agent, John L. Swart, and I can say 
with pleasure that your paint is the best I ever used. I have used differ- 
ent paints but yours has the best body, holds its color and wears the 
best of any paint I have ever used.” 

Nothing but absolutely pure linseed oil and the finest obtain- 
able pigments are permitted in the manufacture of American 
Seal Paints—hence their durability and economy. 


American Seal Paints are specially prepared for 
every class of work on which paint can be used. Such as 
interiors, exteriors, roofs, floors, wagons, farm imple- 
ments, buggies, carriages, bridges, structural iron work, 
ete. All dealers sell American Seal Paints. Look for 
the trade mark. 

THE WILLIAM CONNORS PAINT [IFG. CO., TROY, N. Y. 
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American Seal Floor Paints are the very best for every description 
of floors. They are made in all the newest shades to harmonize with 
wall and ceiling decorations and dry hard in one night. 


) John H. Pray & Sons Co. 


ARE OFFERING 
Exceptional Values 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
AND CARPETS. 


Our own stock, combined with that of the late firm of Joel 
Goldthwait & Co., makes the Largest Stock Ever Shown in Boston. 
This Enormous Stock must be reduced to make room for New 
Importations. To accomplish this result we have 
MATERIALLY REDUCED PRICES ON 
ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


Intending Purchasers will be well repaid by Inspecting Our Stock. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO., 65.°¥iSunaton gr, BOSTON. 
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3 How To KNOW WHETHER OR NOT You 

: ARE IN 
HEALTH ts ToLo INA LITTLE Book WHICH WILL 

BE SENT TO YOU FREE IF YOU WRITE TO 


Torlor Brothers Company s<estenn\ Roches tenN¥ 


NEw YorK City CuHicaco LONDON 
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CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 
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Wheele’s RELIABLE SEEDS tx 


plonew t Nasturtiums. Five AD, Batinhc of 

es, post-paid, 10 conte. super 

Catalogue FREE to who intend buy seeds 
E. E. Wheeler, Box 152, Detdgepert: Conn. 





KORONA CAMERAS, 


Our automatic swing back is one of the 
most practical ern roy: ever used on 
a camera, and is only one of many new 
ideas KORONAS will show for the 
——#. season. 

1902 Catalogues will tell the whole 
story, and are now ready for delivery. 


Six new designs, with 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL Cco., 
Rochester, N. Y. 














If your dealer hasn’t the Cresco, write us and 
we will tell you how to get one for nothing. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 












Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gore 
at sides. 


Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


“CRESCO” $1.00 


Drab or white, long, short or medium length. 

















Not wax or varnish but an entirely 
new preparation. Hot water and 

se do not affect it. It ae a _ 
icult problem in that it :: :: 


Cleans and Pracerves 
Kitchen Floors. 
It is equally good for any wooden floor 
or interior finish. Apply it yourself with 


cloth or brush. en and — 
Stores sell it. 


Sample 10 ie. py Mail. 


I. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet free on request. 











IN THE 
HOME 


Welch’s Grape Juice is a 
home necessity. Keep it in the 
kitchen, on the sideboard and in 
the medicine- chest; but the more 
you keep it on the sideboard and 
use it on the table, the less you 


will need it in the medicine-chest 


and the less you will need other 
medicines. elch’s is a natural 
tonic food which makes people 
well and keeps people well. It’s 
absolutely pure. 
Order of your dealer first; if you cannot 
get it send us $3 for one dozen pints by pre- 
aid express anywhere East of Omaha 
klet free. 3-0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Nine. 


HENEVER a member of the 

W Pickett family set his mind on the 

accomplishment of a certain object, 

he found no trouble too great, no task too 

arduous, no effort too severe to bring about 
the desired end. 

Abner Pickett had set his mind on going 
home with Dannie. He knew that it would 
be impossible that day to drive back through 
the blockaded country roads, but that did 
not deter him. There was the railroad. It 
was possible that trains might be running 
on the Mooreville branch. By going on the 
cars twenty-five miles to Port Lenox, and 
thence down the river to Fisher’s Eddy, he 
might still be able to reach home that night. 

With this plan in view, he hurried along 
to the railroad-station, which, fortunately, 
was only a block from the court-house, and 
found that a train was scheduled to leave in 
twenty minutes. There was a lunch-room 
near by, and remembering that Dannie had 
eaten nothing since his early morning meal, 
he took the boy in and saw that he had 
something to eat. 

The conductor on the branch train could 
not promise them that they would reach 
Port Lenox that night. Indeed, it seemed 
a dozen times as if the cars would be stalled 
in the huge drifts of snow that were piled 
across the rails. But the wind had gone 
down, and the farther the train went, the 
more clear track was found; and finally, at 
ten o’clock in the evening, they pulled 
triumphantly into Port Lenox. The train 
on the main line was four hours late, and 
they were just in time to catch it. It 
brought them to Fisher’s Eddy an hour 
before midnight. 

There, where Abner Pickett was known 
by every one, he had no trouble in procur- 
ing a team, and a driver who was willing 
to make the attempt to get them up through 
the drifted roads to Pickett’s Gap. 

It never once occurred to the persistent 
old man that it would be wiser, safer, and 
far more comfortable both for him and 
Dannie to remain at the village until morn- 
ing. He had made up his mind to set his 
grandson down by the Pickett fireside that 
night, and no obstacle that had yet presented 
itself was sufficient to deter him from 
carrying out his purpose. 

And, after all, the journey was not a 
hard one. It had ceased to snow or to blow. 
Through the gap there were no drifts; the 
horses could trot along easily, and within an 
hour after midnight the travellers were in their 
own home. 

That Aunt Martha was rejoiced to see them 
goes without saying. She was spending the 
night as she had spent the day, moving about 
the house in an agony of fear, censuring herself 
constantly for permitting her dear boy to leave 
home that morning in the face of the impending 
storm, awaiting news of him which she felt she 
must have, and yet dreaded to hear. 

And here at last he was, unexpectedly home, 
safe and sound—ah, no, not quite safe and 
sound! His haggard face, his lusterless eyes, 
his pinched lips, his weak voice, all told a story 
of exhaustion, the cause of which Aunt Martha 
was not long in learning. 

She made ready with all haste some nourish- 
ing food and hot drink. Then Dannie dragged 
his tired feet up the old staircase to his own 
bed, not—he knelt to thank God—not to the 
hard cot behind the grated door of a dreadful 
cell in the county jail. 

But he could not sleep. It was not the-joy 
of being in his own home that drove slumber 
from his eyes, or the memory of that awful 
journey through the drifting snow, or even his 
hard experience as a witness on the stand; it 
was the joyful, bewildering thought that in one 
brief hour he had found a father and in the 
same brief hour had lost him, perhaps forever. 

In all the journey from Mooreville to the door 








to forget it, that scene in the jury-room the 
day before was ever present in his mind, 
a vivid picture of what he had found—and 
lost. 
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remedies, but she found that her efforts were 
in vain. He grew constantly worse. Early in 
the morning she awoke Abner Pickett and told 
him that Dannie was ill. He dressed himself, 


Little by little the members of the house- came in and looked at the boy, and saw at the 
hold gathered from his lips the complete | first glance that the services of a physician 


story of his journey through the storm. 
And while Abner Pickett smiled grimly at 
the boy’s pluck and mighty determination, 


since it proved him to be every inch a | at nine o’clock the doctor came. 


Pickett, Aunt Martha, moved by the lad’s 
tale of physical suffering, and touched by 
the moral energy that led him to endure it, 
turned her head away more than once to 


HE PUT A TREMBLING HAND ON EACH OF HIS SON’S STALWART SHOULDERS. 


of the Pickett homestead Abner Pickett had 
never once spoken of his son, of the scene in 
the jury-room, or of his triumphant possession 
of his grandson; and Dannie knew that these 
things must remain forbidden subjects, as all 
things pertaining to his father had been from 
his earliest recollection. 

But when Aunt Martha came in to bid him 
good night the swelling tide of emotion that he 
had repressed for many hours forced its way to 
his lips, and he put his arms around her neck 
and amid many sobs told the story of the 
afternoon. 

“T must have him, Aunt Martha,” he said, 
at last, “Il must have ’em both! Some way we 
must get grandpap to make up with him. I 
don’t know how it’s to be done, but some way 
we must do it. Why won’t he forgive him, 
Aunt Martha? Why won’t he?” 

*] don’t know, deary. It’s his way. His 
father was so before him. It’s in the blood. 
All we can do, you and J, all we can do is to 
hopeandto pray. Your grandfather will never 
yield to argument or to pleading. But I still 
have faith to believe that some time, in some 
way, the good God will bring about a reconcilia- 
tion.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Martha! I shall hope 
for it, and pray for it, and work for it, too, 
every day and all day until it comes.’ 

The next morning Dannie slept late, yet he 
was not refreshed by his sleep. 





hide the tears that kept welling to her eyes. 

In the afternoon Gabriel came home. Of the 
equity trial he could give no news except that 
the evidence had been completed and a day 
fixed for the arguments of counsel. But of 
Dannie’s journey through the storm, of his 
appearance in the court-room, of his testimony 
on the witness-stand, he never ceased to talk. 
For days and weeks it formed the sole topic of 
his discourse. 

“It was wuth a year’s wages,” he declared 
many a time, “it was wuth a year’s wages not 
to have missed it! As ol’ Isra’l Pidgin used to 
say, “Truth is jest as mighty an’ pervailin’ 
when it comes f’om the lips of a child as when 
it comes f’om the mouth of an archangel.’ ” 

That night, when Dannie went to bed, his 
pulse was beating rapidly, his face was flushed, 
his head was very hot and heavy, and he was 
troubled with a hacking cough. Aunt Martha 
saw that, beyond the mere fact of physical 
fatigue, the boy was ill, and she insisted on 
putting him to bed in the large guest-chamber 
adjoining her own sleeping-room on the ground 
floor, where a fire could be kept burning on the 
hearth, and she could give him constant atten- 
tion by night and day. 

He demurred to this arrangement at first, but 
through sheer weariness he yielded, and soon 
after his head touched the pillow he was fast 
asleep. Later in the night he appeared to be 


He was still | troubled and restless, and turned constantly 


tired, and his limbs dragged heavily as he in his bed, asking frequently for water. Aunt 


moved about the house. And try as he might 





| Martha tried to allay his fever with some simple 














were needed, 

Before daylight Gabriel was on his way to 
Port Lenox to summon Doctor Chubbuck, and 
He was short 


|} and stout and red in the face, and carried with 


him always an aig of joviality. But when he 
came out from the sick-room he looked grave. 

“What is it, doctor inquired Abner 

Pickett, anxiously. 

The doctor sat down by the table and 
unlocked his medicine-chest before reply- 
ing. He was always deliberate with his 
answers. 

“I’m afraid it’s pneumonia,” he said, 
finally. “One lung seems to be pretty 
badly involved. I guess we’ll pull him 
through, though.’ 

He weighed out his medicine and divided 
the powder into separate doses. “Give him 
one every three hours.” Then he added, 
“‘Martha’s been telling me what he did 
Tuesday. What under the canopy possessed 
him to paddle through that storm to Moore- 
ville I can’t see. Why, he might have died 
of exhaustion! As it is, he—well, we'll do 
what we can for him.” 

He turned his attention to the compound- 
ing of a liquid prescription. 

When he came the next morning he 
found Dannie no better. The fever was 
still high, and the congestion was still 
spreading in the affected lung. The next 
day both lungs were affected. Then Doctor 
Chubbuck realized that the case was becom- 
ing critical. He gave to his task all the 
energy, all the skill, all the best thought and 
judgment at his command. He was fond 
of the boy; he had been fond of the boy’s 
father before him. 

He had known Abner Pickett intimately 
from childhood, and although he respected 
him for his many good and sterling qualities, 
he did not hesitate to condemn his faults to 
his face. And, strange as it may seem, 
Doctor Chubbuck was the only man in the 
world under whose condemnation Abner 
Pickett would sit quietly. The old man 
believed in him, and trusted him in every- 
thing. There was only one topic that he 
would not permit the doctor to mention, 
and that was the estrangement with his 
son. 

Notwithstanding the doctor’s skilful treat- 
ment and Aunt Martha’s tender nursing, 
Dannie grew steadily worse. He did not 
suffer great pain, but he was growing con- 
stantly weaker, and there was no abatement 
of the fever. 

He often wandered in his mind. He 
thought he was again battling with the 
storm. He would cry out that it was im- 
possible for him to go farther through those 
dreadful drifts; that he was sinking to his 
death in the deep snow ; and he would beg 

piteously for some one to come and rescue him. 

“There are no drifts, Dannie,”” Aunt Martha 
would say to him. “You are not out in the 
snow-storm now ; you are at home in bed; and 
I am sitting here beside you, and grandpap is 
standing there by the foot-board. You were 
dreaming, that is all.” 

But by the time Dannie could turn his glassy 
eyes toward the foot of the bed, his grandfather 
would not be there. He would be in the next 
room, wiping from his face the tears that Dannie 
must not see. Hour after hour he would pace 
up and down the carpeted floor, or sit silent by 
the fire, waiting, in an agony of dread, for 
what the next moment might bring forth. 

It distressed him greatly to hear the sick 
child’s constant call for water. They were 
obliged to give it to him in small quantities, 
inasmuch as his stomach, yielding to the general 
weakness, was much affected by the disease. 

*Can’t he have something, doctor,’”’ exclaimed 
the old man, impatiently, “something that he 
can just drink down—something that’ll satisfy 
him if it ain’t for but five minutes? I can’t 
stand it to hear him begging that way all the 
time for water !” 

The doctor explained why liquids taken on 
the stomach in large quantities might in 
Dannie’s case prove disastrous, and then 
mentioned a certain carbonated water, put up 
in siphon bottles, which he thought might be 
taken more freely and with good effect. 

“T can’t get it in Port Lenox,” he added, 
“but Chamberlain at Mooreville has it. You 
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might send up by the stage to-morrow morning 
and get some and try it.” 

“Write down the name of it, doctor.” 

The doctor did so. Without another word 
Abner Pickett took the slip of paper and left 
the room. Hurrying to the barn, he summoned 
Gabriel. 

“Here,” he said, “help me hitch up, quick! 
Take the team and the light cutter. You go to 
Mooreville to Chamberlain’s as fast as the two 
horses’ll draw you and back again. Get three 
dozen bottles of the stuff that’s written down on 
this paper, and don’t waste a minute, as you hope 
for heaven !’’ 

Gabriel obeyed the order to the letter. He 
saved neither the horses nor himself. At dinner- 
time he was back with the effervescent water. 
Abner Pickett was so pleased with the haste 
made that he asked it as an especial favor that 
Gabriel might go in to see Dannie. 

“It’s Gabriel,” said Aunt Martha. “He 
brought you something from Mooreville, some- 
thing to drink. Here it isintheglass. See how 
it sparkles.’’ 

She raised the boy’s head gently from the 
pillow and held the tumbler to his lips. When 
he had swallowed the liquid he turned his 
grateful eyes on Gabriel. 

“Thank you!” he said. “Thank you very 
much. That—was so good—you were always— 
doing nice things for me, Gabriel.’ 

And Gabriel, not daring to trust himself to 
reply, turned and left the room, When he was 
able to control his voice he said to Abner Pickett: 

“They tell me he thinks he’s in the drifts, 
a-goin’ from the poorhouse to Mooreville, an’ 
that the snow’s a-smotherin’ him. You tell him 
the road’s all clear now. Tell him I went by 
there a-flyin’. Tell him a baby could walk 
through them drifts now without any help. 
Maybe it’ll sort of relieve his mind on that p’int.” 

The old man looked up at him grimly. 
“Gabriel, you’re a—God bless you, Gabriel! Get 
to your dinner.” 

But Dannie’s dreams were not all of his 
journey through the storm. He often thought he 
was with his father. And some one always 
came between them and forced them apart and 
compelled him to go away. It was pitiful at 
these times to look upon his distress. 

It required all Aunt Martha’s power of 
persuasion to induce him to believe that his 
imaginings were not realities. And if, at last, he 
was made to realize that his father was not with 
him, he would turn his head wearily on his 
pillow and sigh with disappointment. One 
morning Aunt Martha called the doctor aside and 
spoke to him very earnestly. 

“Yes,” he replied, “yes, certainly. He must 
do it.” 

He went out into the sitting-room, where Abner 
Pickett was pacing up and down the floor. 

“Abner,” he said, “I’ve been used to express- 
ing my mind to you pretty freely, and I’m going 
to do it now. I don’t know much about the 
quarrel between you and Charlie, and I don’t 
want to know. But granted that the fault is all 
Charlie’s, he has, nevertheless, some rights as a 
father, which you, as a man, are bound to respect. 
And one of them is to know that his child is 
desperately ill, and to have the opportunity to 
come, if he wants to, and look on the boy’s face 
while there’s life in it. Now that’s all. If you 
don’t know where to find him, Martha does.” 

Abner Pickett stopped in his monotonous walk 
and looked at the doctor for a full minute from 
out his haggard eyes. In that minute he went 
over the entire past, he considered the terrible 
present, he looked into the dark future. Then 
he said, simply: 

“Tell Martha to send for him.” 

At midnight Charlie Pickett came. Heentered 
by the kitchen door, as in the old days, and 
- passed on into the sitting-room. His father was 
there, seated by the fire, gazing steadfastly on 
the burning coals. 

“Father, I’ve come.” 

The old man did not answer. He did not even 
lift his eyes from the blazing logs. But whether 
his silence was due to the old feud and stubborn- 
ness, or whether he dared not trust himself to 
reply, Charlie did not know. 

“Father,” he said again, “I’ve come—to see 
Dannie.” 

Still the old man did not answer, but he 
motioned with his head toward the inner room, 
and then turned again to the fire. So Charlie 
entered the room where his sick child lay. Aunt 
Martha met him at the threshold and kissed the 
cheek he bent down to her. Dannie was talking 
softly in his delirium in the broken sentences that 
tell of rapid respiration. He thought he was 
walking up through the gap in the moonlight 
with his father, the engineer. 

“It’s ’most morning now,” hemurmured. “I— 
must hurry home. Grandpap—don’t know—l’m 
out. Yes, itis; it’s a—beautiful curve, beautiful. 
That’s my—mother’s grave there—you know. 
Grandpap wouldn’t—have a stake there—for 
worlds—and worlds. You’re so good—to go— 
around it. That’s because—you’re my father? 
Are you—my father? I’m soglad! Don’t hold 
me—quite so tight—father ; it hurts me—here in 
my side—so. That’s better. Who’s that—pull- 


ing you away? Don’t go, father—don’t go! 
Oh, don’t go!” 

“No, Dannie, I’ll not go. I’m here now to 
stay until you get well.” 

Dannie opened his eyes wearily and saw his 
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father’s face bent over him. He did not seem 
surprised, only gratified. He reached out both 
his hot hands and grasped the strong, cool hand 
of his father. 

“I’m so glad—you’re going—to stay !’”’ he said. 
“T want you—all the time. I lost you—last 
night—in the snow. I called—and called—but 
you didn’t—hear me. I’m so glad—you’re here 
again—so glad—so glad!” 

With his father’s hand in his, he fell asleep, 
and on his face, for the first time during his 
illness, there was an expression of supreme 
content. 

When Doctor Chubbuck left the sick-room the 
next morning, no one asked him how his patient 
was ; the look on his face forestalled that question. 
He sent his team and driver back to Port Lenox. 

“T shall not leave here to-day,’’ he said. “The 
boy needs me,” 

So he watched hour after hour at Dannie’s 
bedside, fighting with every resource of skill 
and experience against what seemed to all to be 
the inevitable end. At midnight the crisis came. 

No one in the: house went to bed. Gabriel, 
in the kitchen hallway, stood ready for instant 
service, as he had stood for days—and nights. 
Even Max, lying by the sitting-room fire, never 
took his sleepless eyes from the door that led into 
Dannie’s room. The hush that tells of the near 
approach of man’s last enemy lay heavy on the 
house and all its inmates. 

There came a time when even those who were 
nearest and dearest to the sick boy could no 
longer bear the strain of watching at his bedside, 
The sudden fall of temperature, predicted by the 
doctor, had come, bringing its ghastly pallor, 
its relaxed muscles, its vivid signs of physical 
collapse; and Abner Pickett and his son, both 
unable to continue looking on the unequal 
struggle, had left the room. 

Since Charlie’s arrival, the night before, no 
word had passed between them. The old man 
had maintained a studied silence that said as 
plainly as words could have expressed it that 
he did not intend to permit Dannie’sdes- | 
perate illness to be made the occasion for 
a reconciliation. And Charlie, looking now 
and again at the- haggard and anxious yet 
determined face of his father, knew 
that even Dannie’s death would not 
suffice to bridge the awful gulf of / 
estrangement, 

They sat there now, in the outer 
room, the old man with his chin in 
his hands, staring into the fire, and Charlie, 
resting his head on the table and waiting 
for the end; and the unhappy, the unholy 
power of stubborn pride and self-will and 
resentment held them aloof from each other, 
while under their very eyes death was grappling 
for a life that either would have given his own to 
save. 

In the midst of their reverie they became 
suddenly aware that Doctor Chubbuck was 
standing in the doorway of the sick-room, ready 
to speak to them. Both men felt that the end 
was approaching, or had already come, and they 
rose reverently to their feet. The doctor advanced 
a few steps into the room and spoke low but 
distinctly : 

“Gentlemen, the crisis has passed. The temper- 
ature has risen to normal and the patient has just 
fallen into a restful sleep. I believe he will live.” 

Then he turned and went back into Dannie’s 
room. For a moment both men stood as if 
stunned. Instinctively they gazed into each 
other’s faces. Then Abner Pickett, with great 
strides, crossed the room to where Charlie stood. 
He put a trembling hand on each of his son’s 
stalwart shoulders, and looked straight into his 
clear blue eyes. 

“My son,” he said, “I have been to blame.” 

And Charlie, putting his arm earessingly about 
the old man’s neck, replied: 

“Father, for all that I have done against your 
wish and will, forgive me!” 

That wasall. Thereconciliation was complete, 
That which even Dannie’s death could not have 
brought about was accomplished in one instant 
by the announcement that he would live. Joy 
will sometimes move the heart that sorrow cannot 
touch. 

A minute later, when Aunt Martha was about 
to cross the room hurriedly on some errand of 
mercy, she stopped suddenly, astounded at the 
sight that greeted her. But she grasped at 
once the beautiful meaning of it all, and raising 
her eyes devoutly toward heaven she gently 
murmured, “ “Thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory.’ ” 

When Gabriel learned that Dannie would live, 
his joy knew no bounds; and when, in addition 
to that, he was told that Abner Pickett had 
become reconciled to his son, he could find but 
one mode of expressing his deep exultation. He 
plunged through the trackless fields, and up the 
steep, snow-covered side of the ridge till he 
reached the topmost peak above the glen and 
there, where no sound that he could make would 
disturb the sufferer, facing alternately the bright 
east and the clear west, he blew blast after blast 
on his faithful horn, blast after blast, with bulging 
cheeks and reddened face and pounding heart, 
till it seemed as if the echoes of the hill and glen 
would tire of answering. 

But Dannie was not yet wholly out of danger. 
His convalescence was very slow. There were 
still days of disappointment and nights of anxiety. 
He never seemed to wonder at his father’s 














presence, although it was plain that he rejoiced 
in it. 

It was thought best not to tell him at once of 
fhe reconciliation. It was necessary to avoid 
every occasion for undue excitement, and the two 
men were never in his room together after that 
terrible night when the crisis was passed ; never 
until they were sure he would be able to bear the 
news. 

It was one day when he was sitting propped 
up in bed, looking out over the snow-clad hills, 
that they came in quietly and stood together at 
his side before he was aware of their presence. 
He looked wonderingly from one to the other; 
but there was a smile on the face of each, and 
then Charlie laid his arm gently about the old 
man’s shoulders. 

“Ts it true?” asked Dannie, flushing with joy 
and pride as he looked. 

“Tt is true,” said Abner Pickett. 

“And please God it will stay true,” added 
Charlie. 

Swift tears sprang into Dannie’s eyes, and he 
put a thin, weak arm around each of their necks, 
and drew their faces down to his and kissed 
them. 

In the doorway Gabriel stood with a newspaper 
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APT. Simon Shibles of Thomaston, 
Maine, sitting before his favorite 
grocery store in the village square at 
home, used to scrape his gnarled 
finger quizzically down the side of 
his nose and declare that he did 
the thing as easily as the scuttle- 
butt would roll off the dog-vane. 
He wasn’t afraid of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, and 
‘~~. President Andrew Jackson 
wasn’t afraid of him. 
nae But all of Captain Simon’s 
bluff and naive assurance 
wouldn’t achieve to-day what it did in the 
informal days of Andrew Jackson, when the 
hedge about the President of the United States 
was lower. 

On one trip from Thomaston, Captain Simon, 
the heartiest skipper who sailed past Owl’s Head 
in those days, carried lime in his two-master. 
He had his mind set on a profitable venture, but 
when he rounded to at Baltimore he found there 
half a dozen other Maine skippers, all with lime. 
Captain Simon did not stop to bother with that 
market. He hoisted anchor and sails and posted 
to Alexandria. Two skippers came after him. 

“For,” said one to his mate as they swashed 
along, “‘old Shibles will sell that lime, even if he 
has to tackle Andrew Jackson himself.” 

Captain Simon was an early bird when he had 
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**l INTEND TO GIVE EV’RY 
ONE A CHANCE ON THAT 
LIME.”’ 


business ahead of him. On the morning after 
his arrival at Alexandria he was out and away, 
dressed in his best, ere the mariners that were 
trailing him got their eyes open. Like most 
Yankee skippers of those days, Captain Simon 
wore white trousers and a long-tailed blue coat. 
On his head he balanced a bell-crowned beaver, 
its brim very close to the rims of his jutting ears. 
He made his short journey to the Washington 
landing on a “kicker,” as the river stern-wheelers 
were then dubbed. Out into the market he went 
to try to sell that lime. He flew around from one 
dealer to another, his coat-tails streaming in the 
wind. But no one wanted his lime at what he 
considered a decent price. 

At last even that hearty courage of his was 
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in his hand, endeavoring to attract attention. 
When at last the two men turned toward him, 
he exclaimed, in a loud and exultant whisper : 

We've won it!” 

“Won what ?” asked Charlie. 

“The lawsuit. It’s all here in the paper.” 
He held up the page so that they could read the 
head-lines : 

“Judge Moore continues the injunction against 
the Delaware Valley & Eastern and makes it 
permanent. Holds that the adoption of the 
Pickett’s Gap route by the board of directors 
of the Tidewater & Western was first in point of 
time. Declares that the deed of right of way 
through Pickett’s graveyard is invalid, having 
been obtained through a misunderstanding of 
facts. Concludes that The Delaware Valley & 
Eastern Company has no right to lay its tracks 
in the gap or the graveyard.” 

“T’m so glad!” exclaimed Dannie. 

“TI knowed we’d knock ’em out,” said Gabriel. 
“As ol Isra’l Pidgin used to say, ‘It ain’t 
ev'ry ala 

“Gabriel,” interrupted the old man, with a 
smile on his face that told of the joy in his heart 
even though he gave voice to the old, familiar 
words, “Gabriel, you’re an idiot!” 


END. 
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daunted. He halted on a street corner, lifted off 
his beaver and rubbed his perspiring brow with 
a big handkerchief that he dug out of the crown 
of his hat. Then he drew from a gaping pocket 
in his trousers a silver watch as big as his gnarled 
fist. 

“Bein’ as how this is the first time I have ever 
had the chance,” said he, “an’ no breeze stirrin’ 
an’ the tide wrong an’ business slack’s a jib reef 
in a calm, I do b’lieve I’ll run up an’ pay my 
respects to President Andrew Jackson of these 
ere United States.” 

It was still so early that the White House 
servants were busy with dusting and sweeping 
Captain Simon strode across the portico flagging 
and entered. 

With intuition born of “sensing locality’ in 
the fogs of the Maine coast, he “tacked” only a 
few times ere he found himself in the reception. 
room of the President’s suite. A colored servitor 
was down on his knees rubbing up some andirons. 

“T want to see President Andrew Jackson!” 
boomed Captain Simon, in his deep - sea voice. 
“Give me a tow alongside, will ye?” 

“Wuh-wuh-why, sah, de Pres’dunt am not 
receivin’, sah—co’se not, sah!” 

“Tt may be early for Presidents, but it’s pretty 
well into the shank of the mornin’ for seafarin’ 
people. It’s this way, young man: In my case 
it’s see President Andrew Jackson now or 
prob’ly never, for I’ve got to be droppin’ down 
on the next tide. Hate to 
bother him, but I’ve swung 
votes enough in my place at 
home so’s I’ve earnt the right 
to pass the compliments of 
the day with him. Guess he’li 
see me if ye ask him. Trot 
along, now, and find out.” 

The roar of the skipper’s 
voice and the bluff authority 
in his manner had their effect 
on the servant. He got up, 
rubbing his knees, and asked : 

“What am yo’ name al’ 
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7,4) whaffur yo’ want to see de 
WG) Pres’dunt ?” 

iy ¢ 4 “That ain’t none of your 
Hf, special business!” bellowed 
i the skipper. “But ye can run 


along an’ tell him—tell Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson —that 
Cap’n Simon Shibles of Thom- 
aston, Maine, wants to see him 
an’ see him right off, for in two 
hours the tide will be ebb, anc 
‘Time an’ tide wait for no 
man.’ ” 

The big mariner, with his bell-crowned ha‘ 
and white trousers, who stood impatiently fla})- 
ping the tails of his blue coat, was an imposi!' 
figure, yet the colored man was not convince! 
that even the rather lax White House rules ©! 
those days would excuse this early intrusiv' 
upon the President. He hesitated, looking dub' 
ously toward a closed door. All at once from 
the other side of that door came a voice: 

“Show the gentleman in, Joseph.” 

It was the voice of President Andrew Jackso! 
He had overheard the colloquy. Indeed, so h: 
every other person in the neighborhood. T): 
skipper was forthwith ushered into the presen: 
of the President. 

Andrew Jackson was sitting before tbe 





























fireplace smoking a clay pipe, the stem of which 
was as long as his arm. He wore a figured 
dressing -gown wrapped comfortably about his 
knees. It was evident to the visitor that “Old 
Hickory” felt at peace with all the world. 

Captain Simon took off his tall hat with a 
flourish, and scraped his foot back across the nap 
of the carpet as he made his best bow. 

“Good mornin’, President Andrew Jackson of 
the United States!” he said. “I hope you find 
yourself well an’ hearty this morning, sir. My 
name is Simon Shibles of Thomaston, Maine, 
master of the Ephraim P. Hodges, lime-laden. 
I voted for ye, an’ seein’ as how I happened to 
be in the city, I thought I’d pay my respects. 
I’m round early so as to catch ye before ye get 
settled down to your day’s job. I don’t ever 
intend to bother people when they are busy.” 

The smile that wrinkled the plain face of the 
President was appreciative. 

“Sit down, Captain Simon Shibles,”’ said he, 
poking his pipe-stem at a chair. “You say you 
are from Maine,eh? From Thomaston, Maine? 
Ah, that is General Knox’s old home! Let’s 
see, he called his mansion Montpelier, didn’t he? 
Spent lots of money there, eh ?”’ 

Then the President proceeded to make many 
inquiries regarding the old mansion and its 
surroundings. At last Captain Simon rose to 
take his leave. As he stood brushing his beaver 
a daring thought struck him. He cocked his 
head, screwed one eye humorously and asked : 

“Look here, President Andrew Jackson, you 
don’t need a cargo of lime in your business, do 
ye? I don’t want ye to think I’m cheeky, but 
just as long’s business is business I intend to 
give ev’ry one a chance on that lime.” 

President Jackson commenced to chuckle. 
Then he looked at the bluff mariner, who stood 
straddled resolutely before him, and laughed 
aloud. The old wound in his side troubled him 
a bit, and as he laughed he felt a twinge. He 
pressed his hands against the weak spot, leaned 
over and chuckled some more, clutching the long- 
stemmed pipe to his breast. 

“Wal, ye see, I didn’t know but ye might 
have some use for it,’”’ Captain Simon added, 
apologetically. ‘Ye could use it to plaster 
tother party, ye know, or else it would be good 
to use when ye bury ’em next election.” 





A CLIPPER SHIP OF 1850 


S I was born in the old Charlestown district 
of Boston, Massachusetts, where also my 
boyhood days were spent, I may be pardoned if, 
through that early environment and my continued 
association with ship-building, I overestimate 
the number of young men of the present day 
who may be interested in matters relating to 
ships. It seems doubtful to me, however, whether 
there is an American youth who, at some time 
in his life, has not whittled out of a block of 
wood a model boat to sail on some near-by pond 
or creek, perhaps, in his boyish fancy, imagining 
himself the captain of a full-rigged ship. 

Since the achievements of our navy at Manila 
and Santiago, the present generation has revived 
with enthusiasm the maritime spirit of our fore- 
fathers. With them seafaring was a matter of 
necessity, in order to secure communication and 
trade with the widely separated settlements along 
our great coast-line. The principal reason why 
many a youth of to-day has not followed the 
dictates of his childish fancy and associated 
himself more closely with the building of ships 
has been, until very recently, lack of opportunity. 

There has been no time since 1850 when 
ship-building has been so prosperous as now. 
Heretofore this industry has had many ups and 
downs—periods of ten years or more of activity 
followed by like seasons of depression. But from 
about 1880 there has been a gradual and healthy 
growth, which, fostered by wise laws, will place 
us again as a maritime nation where we were in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
introduction of the clipper ships astounded the 
world and established the supremacy of American 
design in the merchant marine. 


An Englishman’s Comment. 


1850 the total tonnage of the 
merchant ships of the United 
States was three million five hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand four 
hundred and thirty-four, as com- 
pared with four million two hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty tons owned in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. George C. V. Holmes, secretary of the 
Institution of Naval Architects of England, in 
commenting upon the foregoing figures, says: 

“The extraordinary progress in American 
mercantile ship-building was due, in part, to 
special circumstances connected with American 
navigation laws, and in part to the abundance 
and cheapness of excellent timber ; but even with 
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The President wiped his eyes on the sleeve of 
his dressing-gown and laid down his pipe. He 
surveyed Captain Simon with most appreciative 
regard. He pondered a bit and then said: 

“It wouldn’t surprise me if they needed a little 
lime at the navy-yard about this time. We'll 
see about it, anyway, Captain Simon.” 

Hooking his feet along on the carpet, he dragged 
his chair to a desk and scrawled a note. 

“Hand that to the commandant,” said the 
President. “Good day to you, sir, and a safe 
voyage to your home.” 

Captain Simon bowed his way from the pres- 
ence. His face wore a decorous expression, but 
he was stifling a mighty impulse to shout ““Hooray 
for President Andrew Jackson!’ 

When he read the postscript to the note as 
he walked down the avenue, the impulse was 
stronger, for the note suggested at the end, “and 
pay a good price.” Suddenly he stopped short, 
brought his palm to his forehead with a great 
smack and growled: 

“Wal, I van! I never can think of manners 
when J want to. But I ain’t goin’ fo have 
Andrew Jackson think I don’t know ’em.” 

He trudged back to the White House and 
seized the arm of the first servant he saw. 

“You trot along an’ tell President Andrew 
Jackson,” commanded he, “that in case he ever 
comes Thomaston way I shall take it wrong if 
he doesn’t put up with me. Tell him Cap’n 
Simon Shibles says so—he knows me.” 

Then he hastened to his schooner. Just as 
the Hodges was drifting into the stream that 
forenoon one of the neighbor skippers hooked his 
arms over the rail and shouted : 

“ Ain’t ye makin’ a short stop, Cap’n Shibles?” 

“Done my business, all I come for!’”’ bawled 
back the skipper of the Hodges. 

“Don’t mean to say ye’ve sold that lime?” 

“Just goin’ to deliver it now,” said Captain 
Simon, sententiously. 

“T swow!” roared the other, lifting himself 
upon the rail in order to hear better, for the 
Hodges was swinging fast on the brimming 
tide. ‘Who'd ye strike?” 

“President Andrew Jackson of these ’ere 
United States!” yelled Captain Simon, and then 
he couldn’t resist adding, “And that’s the kind 
of a critter I am!” 
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these advantages, the Americans would never 
have been able to have run such a close race with 
us for the carrying trade of the world had it not 
been for the great technical skill and intelligence 
of their ship-builders, who produced vessels 
which were the envy and admiration of our own 
constructors. Asa proof of this statement, it may 
be mentioned that the labor-saving mechanical 
contrivances adopted by the Americans were 
such that on board their famous liners and 
clippers twenty men could do the work which 
in a British ship of equal size required thirty ; 
and in addition to this advantage, the American 
vessels could sail faster and carry more cargo in 
proportion to their registered tonnage than our 
own vessels.”’ 

The perseverance of the British ship-builders 
and the favorable legislation of the British 
government in granting subsidies, coupled with 
the setback caused by four years of civil war and 
the subsequent apparent national indifference to 
marine affairs, cost the United States much of 
its high percentage of the world’s carrying trade ; 
and we have now a tonnage of three million 
seventy-seven thousand three hundred and forty. 
five to compete with fourteen million seven 
hundred and eighty thousand two hundred and 
six tons in British possession. 

Interest in the merchant marine has been 
awakened by the policy of the government, 
adopted in 1880, to have a navy of the United 
States commensurate with the standing of the 
country among the nations of the world; and 
beneficial results have accrued through the 
adoption of the postal subsidy act, whereby 
vessels are built with a view to their utilization 
as auxiliary cruisers in time of war. 

The building of the new navy, started by the 
act of March 3, 1883, which authorized the first 
four ships thereof, has been steadily in progress 
for nearly twenty years, and has resulted in 
establishing in this country numerous ship- 
building yards representing an estimated invest- 
ment of more than sixty millions of dollars. 
Prosperity has resulted to dealers in ship-building 
material, and employment to a large number of 
skilled workmen and laborers. 

These plants are fortunately not limited to one 
locality, but are established in both the northern 
and southern latitudes of our eastern and western 
coasts. 

The large sums of money involved, the prospect 
of a continuance of war-ship construction at 
home, and the fact that many contracts have been 
placed with foreign nations, have induced the 
progressive ship-builders to spare no expense in 








the enlargement of their works and the installa- 
tion of the best and most improved machinery 
and appliances. For the operation of machines 
steam has in a large degree been supplanted by 
electricity and compressed air, and every éffort 
has been made to produce the highest quality 
and greatest quantity of work in the least possible 
time. 
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Learning the Trade. 


NTIL recent years there was 
little, if any, opportunity | 
afforded in this country for obtain- 
ing an education in theoretical mat- | 
ters connected with ship-designing. 
The only course then open was 
employment in a shipyard at prac- 
tical work, and the acquiring of 
knowledge as to the theory of 
construction from the ship-builders and archi- 
tects during the building of a vessel. 

This was, indeed, an arduous task, and meant 
close application during the day and hard study | 
at night to one who had determined to succeed. | 
The result, however, fully paid for the effort, as 
the ship-builders or naval architects who were | 
graduated from this school learned, to use the 
words of a well-known ship-builder, “to do, as 
well as to tell others how to do; they taught 
their hands to work by day and their heads to | 
study by night; they could lead with consummate 
skill; they had learned the road from having 
walked in it.” 

But in this age of division of labor it is no | 
longer deemed essential that theoretical and | 
practical education should go so closely hand in 
hand. The student of naval architecture can, 
therefore, start on his career without the handicap 
of constant daily employment in a shipyard. 

A few years ago instruction in ship-designing 
was confined to a few schools in Europe, but 
courses in naval architecture and marine 
engineering have in recent years been established 
under competent instructors at Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, Webb’s Academy, the University of 
Michigan, and_ other well-known educational 
institutions in this country. 

With this education as*a foundation, young 
men are prepared for active employment as | 
draftsmen, designers or architects in the ship- | 
yard, and their services will no doubt be required, | 
for at the present time there is a scarcity of | 
competent ship-draftsmen and engine-designers ; 
so great a scarcity, indeed, that those trained | 
by the government to expertness are constantly | 
tempted by inviting offers from private ship- 
builders, and the near future promises an | 
increased demand. 

But the opportunities afforded by the growth 
of ship-building are not confined to architects, 
for whereas from one to a dozen men may be 
employed in the design work, thousands of 
mechanics are required in the construction of the 
ship; and almost every known trade contributes 
to the building of a sea-going vessel, and almost 
every kind of material enters into its structure 
and outfitting. 














No Room for Poor Workmen. 


ship - building every item of 
work, from keel to topmast, has 
to be done with such nicety and 

accuracy that none but the best 

a N=! mechanics can be employed. In 
———i order that the supply of expert 
| © workmen may be kept up to the 





demand, it has long been the prac- 
tice of private firms, as well as of 
the government naval establishment, to encourage 
the enrolment of apprentices. 

At the several navy-yards apprentices and 
minors under instruction are appointed, after 
competitive examination, for each of the following 
ship-building trades: shipwright, joiner, ship- 
fitter, plumber, boat-builder, and so forth. 

These apprentices are required to be between 
the ages of fifteen and eighteen years when 
appointed, and to serve until they are twenty-one 
years of age. On conclusion of their term they 
are given a certificate as to their qualifications. 
If they complete their apprenticeship satisfac- 
torily, well-paid future employment in a navy- 
yard or other shipyard is assured by their training 
and proficiency. 

Whatever trade or profession in connection 
with ship-building is to be followed, it must be 
remembered that success is dependent upon close 
application and hard work in acquiring knowledge 
and mechanical skill. As has been well said, 
“Education in its true sense is growing up in all 
things to our highest possibility.” It is this 
kind of an education that every man connected 
with ship-building should have, whatever his 
share in the work of construction—always bearing 
in mind that the remuneration will be in propor- 
tion to the skill acquired and service rendered. 

The enlargement of our navy presages an 
increase in the number of officers and men, for 
the duties of the navy in the protection of our 
merchant marine and commercial interests abroad 
cannot be efficiently performed unless our war- 
vessels are kept in commission. To effect this 
result, additions must be made in the near future 
to the personnel of the navy. 

In the first annual report of the Commission of 
Navigation, in 1884, appears the following: “In 




















matchless forms of the American clippers were 
so admired that they had the choice of freights 
and passengers, the discipline of our merchant 
service was greatly promoted by the fact that 
our vessels were navigated chiefly by native 
American seamen. 

“At that time it was the custom for many of 
the ambitious sons of our best citizens, who, from 


| character, intelligence or acquirements, were the 


peers of any young men of any profession, to 


| go to sea with the prospect and expectation of 


working their way from the forecastle to the 
quarter-deck. This exceptional condition was 
largely owing to the fact that our mercantile 
marine was then an object of national pride, and 
the opportunities of advancement to an honorable 
calling in life seemed inviting to our enterprising 
youth, and when put in competition with the 
rest of the world, a spirit of emulation was 
aroused in them which aided in creating seamen 
unsurpassed by those of any nation or period.” 

From this we may look forward to the growth 
of our merchant marine and the increase of our 
navy with a certainty that there will be no lack 
of American seamen and officers for all vessels 
under the American flag. As long as “the track- 
less sea affords a grand highway for commerce 
and communication, a fitting field for glorious 
enterprise, noble achievement and national 
progress,’’ there will be no difficulty in manning 
our vessels, merchant and naval, with the youth 
of America, inspired by the love of adventure 
and the patriotism of the fathers. 

In fact, the maritime spirit of the nation has 
been so far revived by the progress already made 
that to-day nearly ninety per cent. of the entire 
enlisted force are citizens of the United States, 
over sixty-eight per cent. being native born. 


What the Training Service Offers. 


i right HHH HIS has been brought about by 


the establishment of an admi- 
rable training service as an adjunct 
to the navy, wherein the youths of 
the United States are afforded an 
opportunity to serve as seamen 
apprentices with possibilities of 
promotion to highest rank in the 
navy, and higher or more profita- 
ble place in the merchant service. 

The increase of the personnel of the navy will 
no doubt enable an additional number of our 
young men to become naval cadets, and eventu- 
ally officers in the service. There is no class 
distinction in the appointment of naval officers— 
| they come, like the seamen, from all parts of the 
| country and from all stations in life. To this 
most democratic principle in the selection of its 
officers and men is due the acknowledged resource- 
fulness, bravery, skill and splendid achievement 
of the naval service. 

Naval cadets are nominated for appointment by 
members of Congress, each member or delegate 
of the House of Representatives being allowed 
one appointment; one is taken from the District 
of Columbia, and ten at large are named by the 
President. 

The members of Congress have in many cases 
arranged for the selection of their appointees by 
competitive examination, thus removing any 
possible question of favoritism, and securing the 
candidate of the highest order of merit, who in 
after years would justify his selection and prove 
a credit to the congressional district. ‘The Presi- 
dents have in many instances conferred the honor 
of appointment upon the sons of distinguished 
officers of the army and navy in recognition of 
valuable services rendered by these officers to 
the nation. 

The candidates for appointment as naval cadets 
must be “between the ages of fifteen and twenty 
years, and physically sound, well-formed and of 
robust constitution,” and must pass an examina- 
tion both physical and mental. 

The physical examination is quite searching, 
and is calculated to discover any existing weak- 
ness which would unfit the candidate for the 
hardships of a seafaring life. The mental 
examination, although not severe, tends to the 
determination of the thoroughness of the appli- 
cant as a student in reading, writing, spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, geography, U nited States 
history, general history, arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry. 





At Annapolis, and Afterward. 


HE naval cadets are given a 
course of six years’ tuition at 
the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland, the last 
two years being devoted to a cruise 
at sea. Upon graduation, the cadets 
are appointed to the lower grades 
of the line of the navy and marine 
corps in the order of standing. 
One or more of those of the highest order of 
merit, if they so desire, are given a postgraduate 
course in naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing at the Royal Naval College, University of 
Glasgow, the Ecole d’ Application du Génie 
Maritime, or Berlin University, and are ap- 
pointed assistant naval constructors in the United 
States Navy.* 
The navy, as now organized, consists of the 








* Some recent graduates from the Naval Academy are 
takiog a course of instruction in naval architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


the palmy days of the sailing ship, when the 
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line and four staff corps. The line comprises 
the military branch of the service, including the 
command and navigation of ships, and the 
operation of the machinery. The staff consists 
of the pay corps, having charge of the accounts 
and money transactions; the medical-corps ; the 
corps of naval constructors, having to do with 
the designing, construction and repair of all 
naval vessels; and the corps of civil engineers, 














concerned with the designing of buildings and 
other public works in navy-yards. 

While the law permits the appointment of 
naval constructors from civil life, this is a privi- 
lege which has not been exercised for a number 
of years, and it has become the accepted practice 
to make appointments to the vacancies in this 
corps from the graduates of the Naval Academy 
who have “passed with distinction.” 





table on their little side porch. The sun 

was shining; the morning-glories, so care- 
fully trained by Lilia herself, were waving their 
bright, rainbow-tinted cups; the wrens, who had 
a nest under the eaves, were chirping. George 
was softly whistling for sheer lightness of heart, 
but Lilia was wrapped in silence. She gazed 
meditatively and silently into space. 

George began to take alarm. Silence, espe- 
cially at breakfast, was not Lilia’s normal state. 
Unless she went into town to shop, she did not 
see George from breakfast until evening. As 
she had been married but four months one week 
and two days,—to be as accurate as she,—she did 
not often go into town to shop; and she always 
had so much to say to George! 

“What are you thinking about, my dear?” he 
asked, finally. He was fond of calling her “my 
dear’; it made them both seem so much older. 

“Hats,”’ was Lilia’s reply. ‘I must get one,” 
she continued, “and I was wondering what kind. 
What would you advise?” 

“Me?” exclaimed George, in ungrammatical 
dismay. “I don’t know anything about girls’ 
hats!” 

“You are an artist,” said Lilia, “and besides, 
you’ve always admired mine.” 

“Yes,” said George. “Why don’t you get 
another one like them?” he suggested, eagerly. 

Lilia laughed merrily. ‘‘Whata sight it would 
be! ‘They’ve all been different. Imagine—a 
composite hat!”’ She laughed again, and then 
she said, soberly, “But the fact remains that I 
must get a hat. I really must, and I wish you 
would come with me and help me select it.’’ 

“By all means, my dear!” George cheerfully 
replied. ‘Any time you like; but you see how 
little I really know about 
even your hats.” 

“Well, you can tell me how 
I look in the ones I try on.” 

George laughed; and he 
laughed again as Lilia, before 
leaving him at the front steps, 
said, “Then you will meet 
me at noon to-day, and allow 
at least an hour —’”’ 

“ At least an hour? My 
dear girl, does it take you an 
hour to buy a hat?” 

“Tt takes me two!” said 
Lilia, impressively. ‘What 
are you laughing at?” oa 

“Hats!” retorted George, a 
mirthfully ; but he met Lilia  —- 
punctually at noon. 

“Have you allowed an 
hour?” she asked, as they 
went together to what she 
gravely told him was the only 
possible place to buy a proper 
hat. 

“An hour and a half,” he 
replied, as they went into 
the only possible place. He 
wondered why it was the 
only possible place; he had 
seen hats, presumably proper, 
exhibited in many other win- 
dows. He followed Lilia in SHE 
silence; he was suddenly 
curious as to the cost of girls’ hats. Lilia’s father 
was rich. George knew that until her marriage 
she had not been in the habit of giving the cost 
of her hats, or, indeed, the cost of anything, very 
serious attention. 

He was very far from rich, and as he looked 
at Lilia, accustomed all her life to all the things 
that money can buy, a fear seized him. He had 
told Lilia once that he was a poor man, and she 
had smiled a slow, wise smile, and said, “Oh, 
are you?” He had been so happily sure that 
she had understood him, and that she had been 
willing to forego some of the things that money 
can buy for the sake of those things that money 
cannot buy. He had been so certain—until he 
followed Lilia into the only possible place to buy 
a proper hat, 

She smiled at his grave face. “Don’t look so 
solemn, my dear,” she whispered. “The safety 
of the commonwealth isn’t at stake.” 

She was so like her usual self now that he 
could not be very solemn, and her all too obvious 
lack of logic in the buying of a hat interested 
him deeply. “Don’t you know what you want?” 
he inquired, during the absence of the attendant, 
as Lilia tried on a black hat, and then a white 
one, and then a brown one. 

“Oh dear, yes!” she said. 

“Then why don’t you ask for it?” he said. 


‘Tati were at breakfast at the little round 








Lilia laughed softly. “I can’t; I never know 
just what it is until I see it.” 

George stared at her in comic astonishment. 
“My dear girl —” 

“Tt’s madness—but it has some method,” said 
the dear girl, with laughing eyes. “It is so 
delightfully domestic—and funny—to have my 
husband come with me to buy a hat,” shé added 
in a whisper, as the attendant returned with still 
a different hat. 

“That is very pretty—and artistic,” said 
George, judicially, as Lilia gazed in the glass at 
its gray and black effect against her golden hair. 

“It is a dream!” said Lilia, conclusively, as 
the attendant again left them. “It is exactly 
what I want. Do you really like it?” she added, 
with delightful anxiety and deference. 

“Perfectly charming—and very simple,” said 
George, critically. 

“Yes, it is simple,” Lilia said. She glanced 
again at the hat; then a queer, half-tender, half- 
amused expression crept into her laughing eyes, 
and she looked closely at George. She suddenly 
remembered how serious his face had been as 
they entered the shop. 

“How hopelessly stupid of me to come here!’ 
she thought, in dismay. “I actually forgot that 
I can’t just get things now and send papa the 
bills! Still George doesn’t know anything 
about hats. I just won’t get one now, and the 
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dear boy need never know I forgot that I can’t 
send big bills to him! He is such a sensitive 
goose about money!” She smiled at her hus- 
band, described with such indignant affection, 
and said to the attendant : 

“Thank you for showing them to me. I’m 
sorry, but none of them are quite what I want.” 

“But, my dear,” George began, “you said —” 

“None of them are quite what I want,” 
repeated George’s wife, decisively. 

“We expect some others next week,” said the 
attendant, who had often served Lilia. ‘Don’t 
you like this gray one?” she added, indicating 
the one which George had been under the strongest 
impression that Lilia did like. 

“Tt isn’t quite what I want,” replied Lilia. 

“¥ thought you said it was exactly what you 
wanted,” George remarked, as they went into 
the street. 

Lilia langhed. “I changed my mind,” she 
said. “A woman always may, you know,” she 
further explained. 

“Shall we go to some other place ?” said George, 
still mystified. ‘What do you want, my dear?” 

“Something to eat. I’m positively famished !” 
said Lilia. 

“But aren’t you going to buy a hat?” asked 
George, in surprise. 

“I think I’ll wait until next week.” She 








looked up at him and added, gently, “Don’t talk 
to me any more about hats; you said yourself 
that you knew nothing about them.” 

He did not talk to her about them as she sat 
opposite him at the restaurant. table, and she 
talked very little to him about anything. She 
was almost as silent as she had been at breakfast ; 
but she smiled at him in a way that reminded 
him of the time he had told her that he was poor, 
and she had said, “‘Oh, are you?” 

After luncheon he took her to her car, and 
waited until it bore her from his sight. As he 
started to return to his studio he said to him- 
self, “I wonder why she changed her mind about 
that hat. She certainly said it was exactly what 
she wanted.”” Then all at once he understood. 
“Could it have been possible?” he thought, 
remembering her added tenderness. “The dear 
girl!” 

For a moment he hesitated; then quickly he 
returned to the only possible place to buy a 
proper hat. The proper hat in question was in 
the show-window. It was, as he had said, very 
simple. He went into the shop, and to another 
attendant than the one who had so recently shown 
Lilia the hat. “How much is that gray hat in 
the window ?” he asked. 

The attendant looked at the hat. ‘“Twenty- 
eight dollars,” she said. “It is a new hat from 
Paris.” 

“Lilia did know!” George said to himself. 

“Tt is very simple!’’ he gasped to the attendant. 

“Yes,” said the attendant, “but it is from 
Paris.” 

**What is it made of?” George asked, blankly, 
wondering how a coil of something gray and 
soft, combined with one strange black flower, 
could possibly cost twenty-eight dollars. 

‘‘Tilusion,” said the attendant. 

“Tilusion? What a name! Is illusion so 
expensive?” 

“Oh, no; quite the contrary.” 

“Ts it the flower, then, that is so expensive?” 

“Oh, no,” said the attendant, pitying his igno- 
rance. “It is the style.” 

“The style ?” 

“The art in the making of it, I mean.” 

“Tt is artistic,” said the artist, as he once more 
left the shop. 

The price of the style fascinated him 
to such an extent that he lingered at 
the window and stared at the gray 
illusion and the black flower. 

“Twenty-eight dollars! Upon my 
word! It’s so simple I could draw it 
with four lines,” he thought, in his 
mystification. Then anew and remark- 
able idea came to him, an inspired idea! 
He snatched out his pencil and a card 
and made a rapid sketch of the Parisian 
hat. Then he went with hasty strides 
from the only possible place to another 
place, some distance removed. He 
apparently desired to leave far behind 
him the atmosphere of Parisian style 
and its seeming value. 

With the sketch in his hand he ap- 
proached an attendant in this second 
shop. ‘Can you make a hat like that ?” 
he inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, easily. “It is 
very simple. What color is it? What 
is it made of ?” 

“Tt is gray illusion and a black flower. 
Where does one get gray illusion and 
black flowers ?” 

“We can supply them,” said the 
attendant. “Shall I show them to 
you?” 

“How much will it cost to make it ?” 
George asked. 

The attendant told him; he thought 
it very little indeed, and his bewilder- 
ment increased. 

The illusion and the flowers were 
produced. The attendant’s curiosity 
was violently aroused, but she was 
properly businesslike. George actually 
began to look upon the buying of a girl’s 
hat as his distinct vocation. He selected 
a black flower with the air of a connoisseur, and 
with his artist’s eye chose the exact shade of gray 
illusion. 

“How long will it take to make it?” he 
inquired. 

“T could do it before to-night,” the attendant 
replied. “Will you call for it, or shall I send 
it ?”” 

“T’ll call for it,’? George said. 

He did call for it, and he examined it with an 
elaborate care that would have convulsed a less 
well-poised attendant. To his inexperienced 
eyes it was exactly like the original! hat of the 
only possible place—save in price. 

He bore it proudly home, and not until he 
reached the front gate and heard Lilia playing 
the piano in the little drawing-room did he 
wonder what Lilia would say. He had been so 
borne along on the waves of inspiration that, 
like many inspired persons, he had not stopped 
to determine his exact route. Actually he 
faltered. He was overwhelmed by a sense of his 
own appalling audacity! What would Lilia say? 
He felt shy of approaching her with the hat, and 
was indeed meditating upon the feasibility of 
concealing the box in the shrubbery, when Lilia 
herself, hearing his steps, came out into the 
fading light to meet him. 

She had never more eagerly awaited him than 

















on that day, never than on that day more happily 
wandered about the little house, which altogether 
was scarcely larger than her father’s drawing- 
room, and which yet held a glory that all the 
money in the world could never have bought. 
Lilia had never until that day so keenly realized 
the brightness of that glory. 

She came smiling into the twilight, looking like 
a lily in her white gown. 

“Oh, my dear —” she began; then, seeing the 
hapless hat-box, stopped. Hat-boxes have never 
been recommended for unobtrusiveness. She 
could hardly have avoided seeing it. “My dear 
boy, what in the world is that?’’ she demanded. 

Haltingly, George told her. He told her more 
than he realized, and she laughed until her eyes 
were wet and shining. She insisted upon seeing 
the sketch, and took immediate possession of it. 

“You are a goose!” she told and retold George. 
“A perfect goose! Do you suppose I care how 
much money you have? Do you suppose I care 
whether my hats come from Paris or not—under 
the circumstances? Really, you are a goose— 
but Iam very fond of you. To think I missed 
seeing you get that hat! What fun it must have 
been !’? 

She tried on the hat, and she explained to him 
so fully and so warmly that she did not care 
whether she had any hats at all, or he had any 
money at all, that he could not understand—and 
she admired the hat profusely. 

“Tt is a perfect dream!” she said; and cer- 
tainly she looked far more charming, all flushed 
and bright-eyed, in it than she had looked in the 
Parisian original. 

Lilia keeps it very carefully and she never tires 
of relating its history. 

“No,” she always concludes, “I don’t think 
George will ever again have the courage to select 
a hat for me, even though I positively loved the 
one he did select. Oh, I have had a great many 
other hats,—naturally,—and some of them were 
from Paris, but no other hat that I have had ever 
gave me such complete and happy and unusual 
satisfaction as that absurd Paris hat that was 
really not Parisian at all.” 
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T has always been my firm belief that 

although true taste, whether in music 
or in the other arts, may be cultivated and 
developed, it can never be acquired. 

If you wish to understand music, if you wish 
to appreciate and enjoy music as it should be 
appreciated and enjoyed, or if you desire to 
develop the gifts with which nature has endowed 
you, devote your time, your energy, your means, 
to the study of the classics, and do not begin 
with Wagner, merely because he interests or 
fascinates you so much more than do the older 
composers. A young woman who can sing tie 
recitative of a Handel oratorio, an aria by 
Mozart, or even a cavatina by Bellini, with style 
and taste, has an enormous advantage over one 
of higher natural gifts who, after a short course 
of tuition, immediately takes up Isolde’s 
“Liebestod.” 

Not that Wagner is, as certain prejudiced 
people will have it to this day, a wrecker of 
voices. ‘The fact is quite the contrary. Such 
artists as Materna, Malten and Sucher, although 
for years they sang hardly anything but the music 
of Wagner’s heroines, preserved their fine voices 
longer than many a singer who spent her life 
trilling the réles of the lighter operas. They 
did, however, develop their voices and form 
their taste by training in the old operas first. 

Not wishing to appear didactic, I will cheer- 
fully admit that a young singer with a large and 
brilliant voice and with dramatic blood in her 
veins may sing Wagner very well for a time; 
not nearly so well, however, and surely not 
nearly so long, as the vocalist who proceeds 
slowly, wisely and patiently, and who studies 
Gluck, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and the 
composers of German Lieder thoroughly before 
attempting to interpret the legendary heroines 
of Wagner’s works. 

So much in the way of advice to the rising 
generation of singers, who will certainly be more 
interested in my vocal credo than in what I 
may think of the other branches of music. But 
let me add that youthful students of singing, 
who may be anxious to chasten their taste, 
should not limit their observations and interest 
to the teacher’s studio; vocal drilling should not 
be carried to extremes. 

It is wholesome to miss a lesson once in a 
while if you must; and do not neglect the 
opportunity to hear the best of musie wheneve! 
youcan. Fine orchestral performances, chamber 
music concerts, song recitals—all these are helps, 
quite as important in the formation of an 
operatic student’s taste as brilliant stage repre- 
sentations. 

For the rest, the question of taste in music 
is certainly most difficult to decide. He who 
admires and sincerely enjoys Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and Wagner 
assuredly has a most excellent taste, just as he 
who enjoys none of these may be said to be quite 
without musical taste. 

Nothing I know of changes so frequently and 




















so rapidly as the world’s universal taste for 
music. When Meyerbeer was dictator of the 
operatic world, an opera had to be given with five 
acts, and no lyric drama was considered “grand” 
if it failed to conform with that arbitrary rule. 

Yet only a few years ago, when the new 
Italian school, headed by the impetuous Mas- 
cagni, decreed in favor of one-act operas, the 
entire musical population of Italy, Germany and 
Austria submitted with enthusiasm. As was to 
be expected, the reaction set in quickly enough. 

During my travels in many lands, it has 
always interested me to note the taste exhibited 
by various nations. The Irish, who have an 
almost pathetic affection for music, seem to 
enjoy, next to their own national ballads, nothing 
so much as florid arias of the old Italian school. 

England- may be said to be the temple of 
oratorio. Nowhere else have the grand works 
of Handel received such appreciation. Year 
after year at the gigantic Crystal Palace, which 
is capable of holding an audience of nearly forty 
thousand people, there are performed these 
stupendous choral works, which enlist the 
services of five thousand singers and an orchestral 
force of nearly four hundred players. 

Here, as can readily be seen, everything is on 
the grandest possible scale. It is most difficult 
to manage the voice in such a vast space. 
London, surely, is one of the great operatic 
centers of the world, but when one thinks of 
England it is in connection with its stupendous 
performances of oratorio. 

Germany, in spite of its unique achievements 
in the domain of grand opera, is essentially the 
home of the Lied. Only in Germany does one 
seem to take in the very breath of the German 
song. Every summer, when passing my holiday 
in the Black Forest, I feel that I could almost 
compose a Volkslied or a pastoral symphony 
myself, so laden is the air with poetry and 
romance. 

The peculiar musical taste in individuals 
seems at times rather inexplicable. The wealthy 
and the high-born are very likely to prefer a 
street song, while others would take the greatest 
pleasure in a song by Brahms. Once in an 
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KOWMA was a lad of seventeen when this 
incident happened. With his widowed 
mother and a twin brother, Nipsu, he 

lived in one of a half-dozen cabins forming a small 
settlement on the Koyukuk. The village was 
near the mouth of a stream which had its source 
in the Lockwood Hills, north of the arctic circle. 

It was a severe winter. Besides the cold, the 
natives had also to contend with famine. Salmon, 
on which they relied principally for food, had 
been less abundant the preceding summer than 
usual, and when the season closed it had been 
foreseen that the stock of dried fish would be 
exhausted long before spring. 

The utmost exertion on the part of the hunters 
had failed to make up for the deficiency ; moose 
and caribou had apparently migrated, and the 
black bears, too, had disappeared. By the end 
of January the little community was face to face 
with actual starvation. 

Akowma’s mother had a brother dwelling 
farther up the Koyukuk. In the hope that he 
might be able to spare a little food for them, 
his starving relatives resolyed to apply to him 
for help. 

Accordingly, early in February, Nipsu set out 
for his uncle’s cabin, while Akowma stayed 
at home to hunt grouse, ptarmigan and other 
small creatures, on which the natives were now 
forced to subsist. 

Although the river is so crooked that three 
days were required to make the journey by 
canoe, a single long day’s march overland would 
suffice ; but the trail was practicable only in cold 
weather, when the innumerable ponds and 
Swamps were frozen over. 

Ordinarily Nipsu would have travelled with 
sledge and dogs, but the last of their faithful 
draft-animals had been long since sacrificed, 
and he was compelled to trust to his snow-shoes. 
This was no hardship, however, to the youth, 
who, like all native lads, was an expert snow- 
shoe runner. 

In case game of some kind should be encoun- 
tered, he took with him a musket that had 
belonged to his father, together with a few rounds 
of ammunition. A rawhide pack-strap, to be used 
in bringing home the provisions, if his mission 
proved successful, completed his equipment. 

Daily during Nipsu’s absence Akowma ranged 
the woods assiduously, in common with the 
other men. He was armed only with bow and 
arrows, but these answered his purpose admi- 
rably, for he was a skilful archer and his shooting 

vas confined to birds. 

Gray jays, the mocking-birds of the far north ; 
the black-and-white woodpecker plying his pick 
industriously with resonant rat-a-tat-tat on 
spruce and poplar; pine-grosbeaks; crossbills 
which, except for their queer, scissorlike bills, 
were living miniatures of the grosbeaks; sleek 
brown waxwings, with pointed crests proudly 
Pr these were targets for his unerring 
shafts. 

Hitherto he would have disdained to draw 
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assemblage at which Queen Alexandra and the 
Comtesse de Paris were the guests of honor 
I was asked by the queen if I knew a little song 
that the countess had heard years before in 
America—“‘Something about ‘Love may hang 
himself,’”’ said the queen. I did recollect it, 
after a suggestion from my sister, who was present 
and played it for me. After hearing it played, 
I was able to recall the words, which had not 
occurred to my mind for years. 

It was so successful with the audience that I 
soon afterward sang it somewhere for an encore ; 
and it has since become popular under the title, 
“When Love is Kind.” The words were after- 
ward used by Mrs. Lehmann and set to music 
by her, and it is in the latter form that I have 
since used the song. 

Queen Victoria, before whom I had the honor 
to appear once at Osborne House and once at 
Windsor Castle, was devotedly fond of operatic 
arias. The more ornate and difficult the music, 
the more delighted was the queen with the 
performance. 

I remember an amusing incident which hap- 
pened years ago in Venice. While I was out 
in a gondola with my mother one evening and 
enjoying the enchanting surroundings, a boat- 
load of singers moored their gondolas and began 
the Miserere from “Il Trovatore.” At my 
mother’s suggestion, I joined my voice with 
theirs, and the assistance I gave seemed so to 
delight the manager of the affair that he made 
the most frantic efforts to overtake our craft. 
But not caring, at that witching hour, to enter 
into conversation with strangers or to make a 
new contract for another appearance, we swiftly 
vanished into the darkness. 

The inhabitants of St. Blasieu in the Black 
Forest, where I make my summer home, would 
hardly have enjoyed the Miserere as did the 
gondoliers ; an old folk-song would surely have 
given them much keener delight. As Rubinstein 
has said, “A melody that would charm tears 
from a Finlander would fall quite coldly upon a 
Spaniard; a dance rhythm that would cause a 
Hungarian to leap would not for a moment 
disturb the repose of an Italian.” 
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bow for the sake of such insignificant quarry, 
but now, spurred by hunger, he did so without 
compunction. The redpolls and chickadees alone 
were not molested; younger lads might hunt 
them, but they were so sprightly and cheerful 
that he preferred to spare them. Besides, they 
were such tiny morsels that it was hardly worth 
while to pluck them. 

Nipsu had been gone two days when a hunter 
reported having discovered the fresh tracks of 
a wolf near a lake northeast of the settlement, 
and not far from the path to their kinsman’s 
cabin. As the footprints were apparently those 
of a single animal, Akowma hoped that his 
brother might meet and kill it. 

“Wolf meat is better than no meat, mother,” 
he said. 

But she, fearing it might be a forerunner 
of a numerous pack, was alarmed by the news. 

“*When the bears go the wolves come,’” said 
she, repeating a tribal proverb. “I pray that 
Nipsu may not see them.” 

As his brother was expected to return the next 
day, Akowma, who had promised to join him 
on the trail, hunted in that direction throughout 
the forenoon. The weather, which had previously 
been intensely cold, was moderating, presaging 
a storm. 

A dozen or more birds of various species were 
tied to the rawhide cord supporting his quiver 
when, after midday, he entered a wide, treeless 
level of frozen meadow. Here, in early summer, 
rain and melted snow formed a large lake, on 
which ducks and geese and other water - fowl 
congregated in myriads. 

A network of the curious vinelike tracks of 
ptarmigan indicated that a covey of these birds 
were feeding on the succulent seeds of aquatic 
grasses, the feathery tops of which appeared 
in patches above the snow. Presently he per- 
ceived one of them crouching tranquilly a few 
feet away, evidently trusting to its white plumage 
for cor t. 

Having secured it, he continued his search, 
and soon flushed a second, whereupon the rest 
of the covey took wing, but alighted after a brief 
flight. ‘The boy followed eagerly, keeping up 
the chase until five more had been added to his 
string. 

He heard at intervals the report of a distant 
gun, and he conjectured that another hunter had 
also found game. 

The pursuit of the ptarmigan had enticed him 
far from the way. Snow had been falling inter- 
mittently for some time, and daylight was 
waning rapidly when he struck out on a bee-line 
toward the trail. 

Beyond the meadow the trail led over a steep, 
wooded ridge to a similar natural clearing, many 
acres in extent. There for perhaps a half-mile 
it skirted the base of a precipitous hillside, 
an irregular, vertical wall of weather-worn rock, 
overlooking the clearing. 

Just in front of the precipice, and about mid- 
way along its face, grew a single tall spruce, 








so close that its branches almost brushed the 
rock. One of its exposed roots protruded across 
the trail, making a mound over which the natives, 
when sledging, drove with care to avoid a spill. 

The twilight was fast deepening into dusk 
as Akowma descended the ridge. He was abreast 
of the solitary tree when a musket-shot close 
at hand, followed by a prolonged outery as of an 
animal in pain, brought him to a standstill. 
A moment later he heard a loud halloo, in which 
he recognized his brother’s voice. 

“Nipsu has shot the wolf!” he exclaimed, 
joyfully. He hurried on, shouting as he ran. 

He was within a few strides of the thick forest 
bordering the clearing when a wolf leaped into 
the trail right in front of him. His first thought 
was that it must be the creature at which Nipsu 
had fired. Possibly it was wounded. Without 
hesitation he fitted an arrow to his bow and 
let fly at the brute. Despite the dim light, his 
aim was true. With the shaft sticking in its side 
the wolf sprang back into the thicket, yelping 
and howling. 

Scarcely had the arrow left the bow before 
Akowma heard his brother calling to him. 


“Gah! gah!” (Fly! fly!) was all that he | 
could make out, but he comprehended that Nipsu 
was entreating him to find a place of refuge | 


without delay. 

The reason for this was quickly revealed. The 
yelping of Akowma’s victim was answered by | 
a chorus that terrified the lad. It was a sound | 













DESPITE THE 
DIM LIGHT, HIS 
AIM WAS TRUE. 


that, once heard, is not likely ever to be forgotten 
—the hunting-cry of a famishing wolf pack. 
Having treed Nipsu, some, if not all, of the 
brutes were coming to attack him. 

His sole chance of safety lay in his climbing 
a tree immediately. Those before him were of 
small growth, but the big spruce at his back 
would afford sure protection if he could but 
retrace his steps. Facing about, he sped fleetly 
down the trail toward it. 

Had the snow been covered with crust firm 
enough to bear the wolves, Akowma could not 
have escaped. As it was, the foremost of the 
racing pack broke from the cover of the woods as 
he paused at the foot of the tree to slip off his 
snow-shoes. 

Knowing that if he left them lying in the 
snow the wolves would speedily devour the sinew 
meshes and gnaw the birchwood frames to 
splinters, he hooked the toes of the snow-shoes, 
together with his bow, over the stub of a broken 
bough above his head. Then grasping a stout 
limb, he scrambled up. 

In doing so his head struck the heels of the 
suspended snow-shoes, dislodging the bow. It 
fell upon the leader of the pack as the snarling 
brute snapped at Akowma’s moccasins. The 
boy’s first care was to remove the snow-shoes 
to another stub higher up on the trunk. 

Dreading lest anxiety on his account should 
lead Nipsu into making a rash attempt to come 
to his aid, Akowma climbed to a height from 
which he could look out over the woods where 
his brother was still besieged by part of the pack, 
and called out reassuringly to him. Although 
neither could see the other, they were able by 
shouting to converse intelligibly. 

Nipsu, it seemed, had successfully performed 
his errand, and he was bound homeward in high 
spirits when he had discovered the wolves closing 
in behind him. He had taken refuge in a tree 
near the trail, and had retained his load of pro- 
visions, as well as his musket, but he had lost 
his snow-shoes, of which the wolves’ sharp teeth 
had made short work. 

He stated also that seven of the brutes were 
still watching him. He had killed three, and 
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might have increased his score if his supply of 
ammunition had not given out. 

Foreseeing that Akowma’s prolonged absence 
from the settlement would cause his ends to 
organize a searching party, the boys confidently 
expected rescue not later than the next day. 
Fur parkies (hooded coats) enabled them to defy 
cold, and as for hunger, Nipsu’s pack, thanks to 
their kinsman’s bounty, contained an abundance 
of food, while Akowma had his string of ptar- 
migan and other birds. 

They feared only a fall, which might result 
should drowsiness overpower them. ‘I'o prevent 
accident of this kind Nipsu had already lashed 
himself to his perch by means of his belt and a 
piece of the pack-strap, and he advised his 
brother to do likewise. 

With arm outstretched, Akowma could almost 
touch with his finger-tips the face of the precipice 
beside him. What if the wolves, of whose cun- 
ning he had heard much, should take it into 
their heads to proceed to the top of the hill, and 
by leaping down into the spruce come to close 
quarters with him? It was true that a long 
| détour through the woods would first be neces- 
sary, but, desperate with hunger as they were, 
he believed that neither the détour nor the fear 
of falling with their victim would restrain them. 

Clinging by its roots to the frozen soil on the 
| brink of the rocky wall, a white birch drooped 

until its bushy branches mingled with the spruce 
boughs a few feet above hishead. As, in sudden 
dismay, he glanced up through the falling snow- 
flakes, the sight of its gnarled and twisted trunk 
suggested to him that if he could but elude the 
vigilance of his besiegers, it would be possible 
for him to make his way over the birch to the 
verge of the rock. 
Then he could hurry back to the settlement, 
arouse the hunters, and return with them to 
relieve Nipsu. Realizing that delay increased 
the likelihood of an attack from above, he straight- 
way prepared to carry out 
this plan. 

Darkness and the fall- 
ing snow were in his 
favor, but he wished 
besides to devise means 
of distracting the wolves’ 
attention. He rejected 
the idea of scattering his 
birds among them; these 
would be snapped up too 
quickly. But a more 
promising scheme soon 
occurred to him. 

Descending the tree, he 
suspended three of the 
ptarmigan from branches 
where they dangled 
temptingly just beyond 
reach of the gaunt beasts. 

Then, taking with him 
his snow-shoes, he reas- 
cended to where the 
drooping birch rubbed 
against the spruce. 

Stripping off his parkie, 





he stuffed it almost to 
bursting with spruce 
twigs, amid which he 


distributed the remaining 
birds, after which he tied thongs tightly about 
the waist, wrists and hood of the garment. 

This done, he called out to his brother, telling 
him briefly of his purpose. Nipsu volunteered, 
by shouting and by feigning an intention of 
jumping down, to prevent those of the pack 
which were guarding him from noticing what 
was going on elsewhere. 

Pushing the bulky parcel outward and clear 
of intervening boughs, Akowma dropped it into 
the snow at the foot of the tree, fifty feet below, 
on the side away from the rock. The wolves, no 
doubt mistaking it for the lad himself, pounced 
upon it, rending it with teeth and claws, and 
fighting with one another over its contents. 

Now was Akowma’s time. Without stopping 
to deplore the ruin of his parkie, he swung him- 
self into the birch. The clamor of the quarreling 
brutes below drowned the snapping of twigs, 
brittle with cold, that accompanied his hasty 
passage along the bending tree. 

Kneeling on the brink of the precipice, he 
listened anxiously while putting on his snow- 
shoes, but there was no abatement in the noise 
of conflict. His flight had not yet been perceived. 

The soft, new-fallen snow muffled the sound 
of his snow-shoes as he sped on through the 
trackless birch forest covering the hill. He laid 
his course straight for the settlement. Nipsu’s 
vociferous cries were audible long after he had 
left the hill, but no wolves barred his path. 

On reaching home, which he did without 
mishap, his tidings were received with joy. 
Every man and boy procured weapons and 
snow-shoes, and guided by Akowma, who had 
donned another parkie, set forth to slay the 
wolves. 

As they drew near the scene of the lads’ 
adventure, the natives divided their forces. Part 
assailed the wolves which were found still 
patiently surrounding the big spruce, while the 
rest relieved Nipsu. The marauding pack was 
annihilated. 

The meat obtained by Nipsu furnished food 
for the little community until the migrating 
caribou had returned, when starvation was no 
| longer to be feared. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Or” of the first public acts of the new Post- 

master-General was to announce that here- 
after fourth-class postmasters will be removed 
for cause only. The announcement not only 
strengthens the cause of civil service reform, but 
will also relieve from worry a large army of men 
and women who serve the country faithfully and 
for very small pay. 





Gas by their own account, all the Earopean 

governments are the fervent friends of the 
United States, we shall probably never find a 
better time than this to inquire if this country 
has enemies also, and if so, what share of blame 
rests upon us for having them. It is as true 
of nations as of men, that wise saying twelve 
centuries old, which Lowell rendered : 


He who hasa thousand friends has not a friend to spare, 
And he who has one enemy will meet him everywhere. 


yi has shouldered so many modern 
burdens that even her voice has learned to 
“carry.” A delegate at the recent Daughters of 
the American Kevolution Congress said that 
she heard all the speakers without difficulty ; 
whereas in the House of Representatives, where 
she went one morning, she could understand 
little that was said. Her comment, “ Men’s 
voices do not seem adapted for public speaking,” 
is one of the many humorous revenges brought 
in by the whirligig of time. 
R@ »ymmendations of a Congressional committee, 
even when they are unanimous, are not 
always effectual in accomplishing legislation, but 
they are a decided help in that direction. There- 
fore the citizens of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma who ask for statehood may feel 
encouraged at the decision of the House com- 
mittee on territories to favor their petition. If 
it is not granted this year, there are to be other 
years and other Congresses, and the longer the 
territories wait the stronger becomes the argument 
for their admission. 


fhe quarrel between France and Venezuela, 
nearly ten years old, over the settlement of 
the claims of Frenchmen for damages suffered in 
a South American revolution, is in a fair way 
toward peaceful settlement. An agreement was 
signed last month that is to form the basis for 
a resumption of diplomatic relations and the 
arrangement of a commercial treaty. If this is 
ratified before May 1st, another pretext for 
European intervention in affairs on this side of 
the ocean will be removed. 
Aiming expert recently described a lode as 
traversing “a metamorphic matrix of a 
somewhat argilloarenaceous composition.” This 
means, literally, “a changed mass of a somewhat 
clayey -sandy composition.” This in its tar 
may be translated into plain English as m-u-d. 
Why choke a puny fact with murderous poly- 
syllables? Huxley and Darwin, Lyell and 
Faraday could so write as to be “understanded 
of the people,” and there is a suspicion abroad 
in these times that the big words so freely used 


by small men are a device to conceal ignorance | 


and inexact thought rather than a proof of 
superior knowledge. 


he growing ostentation of wedding gifts now 

amounts to a serious charge upon the re- 
sources of the wealthy, and is prohibitive upon 
smaller incomes. A notable rebuke has come 
from a high quarter. The recently wedded 
daughter of the Marquis of Londonderry returned 
more than a hundred gifts from comparative 
strangers with a polite intimation that she did 
not feel justified in trespassing upon the donor’s 
good nature. Although American brides elect 
may not venture upon Lady Helen Stewart’s 
course, a few of them by frank and early expres- 
sion of opinion might check a reprehensible 





fashion which threatens to fall from its own | 


weight. my 
iy an oyster a fish? This is not a conundrum, 
but a question of law or fact that the United 
States Supreme Court must soon decide. The 
Virginia oystermen claim the right to take oysters 
in the lower Potomac River under an old agree- 
ment, by which Maryland was to own the bed of 
the river and Virginia was to enjoy the right to 
fish in its waters. Now, can you go fishing with 
a rake or catch fish with a grappling -hook, 
such as they use in dredging oysters? The 
small boy can do wonders with a bent pin and 
an angleworm, but he would not know what 
bait should be used in fishing for oysters. Per- 
haps those who are learned in natural history are 
ready to answer the question offhand, and yet 
they might not throw much light on the meaning 
of the old agreement. 
pane Goodspeed of Chicago University 
writes to the Independent of a small, clearly 
legible slip among some Greek papyri which 
have lately come into his hands. It is a boat 
ticket from ancient Egypt, entitling the holder 
to a ride upon the canal that passed through 
Karanis, the modern Kém Ushim, in the Fayim. 
The ticket gives the passenger’s name, the place 
from which he sailed, and what is supposed 
to be the captain’s acknowledgment that the 
fare was paid. The traveller was Ptolemzus, 
son of Panomieus ; and Isidorus, son of Isidorus, 
was the pilot. The last line of the document 











is, “Even full,” the “even” being interpreted to 
mean that the passenger had settled the charges, 
and the “full” that the ticket-holder is going 
as far as the boat route extends. We moderns 
would say “through” instead of “full.” The 
ticket is assigned to the second century. The 
papyrus measures two and a quarter inches 
by three and a half inches, and has been folded, 
or perhaps rotted and crushed, four times. It is 
too late to wish Ptolemzus a good voyage, 
or to congratulate Isidorus on his record as a 
faithful pilot; but the survival of their names 
has a pathetic interest, and is a reminder that 
time has an unexpected way of sparing what 
might reasonably be supposed doomed to destruc- 
tion or to oblivion. 


“"The Companion” has commented more than 

once upon the evils of unsightly advertise- 
ments. Ittakes pleasure now in calling attention 
to measures for abating the nuisance which are 
under consideration by the legislature of New 
York and the city council of Philadelphia. The 
method is the same in both cases—the imposition 
of a tax upon posters. In New York the pro- 
posed figure is one cent a square foot; in 
Philadelphia, ten cents. This plan is in success- 
ful operation in England, France and Belgium, 
and may yet serve to reform or remove the hideous 
procession of kitchen ranges, stove blacking, 
pills and whisky which now accompany subur- 
ban residents of every American city to and 


from their offices. 
® @ 


TRANSIENT. 


Not long at Life’s successive inns we stay ; 
Age ends its labors as Youth ends its play. 
Jsaac Bassett Choate. 
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A PERMANENT CENSUS BUREAU. 


itherto, when the time has come around 
H for taking the national census, the entire 

foree engaged in the work, from the 
director down to the humblest clerk, has been 
assembled at short notice. Few of the many 
thousands employed have had previous training 
or experience in the peculiar duties of a census. 
When the work was done the force was dis- 
banded, leaving only printed reports to enable 
the next corps of workers to profit by its 
knowledge and to avoid its errors. 

This method is so wasteful that repeated efforts 
have been made to establish a permanent census 
service, which should carry along some branches 
of statistical investigation in the intervals between 
censuses, and be capable of expansion for the 
full census work when the decennial year arrived. 
This suggestion was made before the eleventh 
census was taken, but without result. The 
proposition was renewed before the twelfth 
census was taken, and a bill embodying it passed 
the House, but failed in the Senate. - 

The bill upon which both houses of Congress 
have now agreed, although it is open to criti- 
cism from the civil service reform point of view 
in its provisions for covering present employés 
into the classified service, is highly commendable 
in its main purpose. 

The bill confines the decennial work of the 
bureau to the subjects of population, agriculture, 
vital statistics and manufactures, and leaves 
the other subjects now covered by the census, 
and some new ones, to be dealt with more delib- 
erately by the smaller permanent force. 

The new system will make it possible to 
broaden the census inquiries without increased 
expense or delay in the publication of results. 
A permanent census bureau can cooperate with 
States and local officers, and can open up new 
fields of study. The next enumeration will be 
more difficult than previous ones, because it will 
include the insular possessions of the United 


are too anxious to “capitalize the future’’ instead 
of contenting ourselves with slow and steady 
gains in the present. Yet on the other hand it 
is our willingness to “take chances” that has 
often won stupendous victories. 

But while this is true of the mass, the safest 
way for the average individual is still pointed out 
by the homely old proverb, ““Don’t bite off more 
than you can chew.” This way lies almost 
certain success, for against the other chief con- 
tributing causes of failure it is within any man’s 
power to protect himself. 


*® © 
FOUNTAIN AND STREAM. 


The largest river, from its fountain head 
Cut off, leaves soon a parched and dusty bed. 
Richard C. Trench. 


* © 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


= ello, Central!” “What number?” “I 
H don’t want any number. Can you give 
me the latest news from little Roosevelt 

before I go to bed ?” 
and they hope the crisis is past.’ 


“Yes; he is resting quietly, 

“Good! I 

shall sleep better for that. Thank you for telling 

me. I suppose it isn’t exactly your business.” 

“T guess you’d think it was if you were on this 

line for an hour. I’ve answered more than fifty 

questions about him this evening. Nothing like 

it since Kipling was sick. Good night!” “Good 
night, and thank you once more.” 

The conversation between a Boston woman 
and the telephone operator was doubtless one 
of thousands of the sort all over the land. At 
the bedside of the famous story-teller, that of 
the wounded chief magistrate, that of the Pres- 
ident’s son, the whole world suffered and waited. 

So by the device of modern science the gracious 
virtue of compassion is nourished and grows 
strong. Never in the history of the planet was it 
so potent in the hearts of menand women. Sym- 
pathy extends to the ends of the world—to Siberia 
and China on the one hand, to the wretched 
slum and the millionaire’s palace on the other. 

All that it needs to induce it to pour out its 
precious ointment is the knowledge that here, 
or here, or here, human heartsare aching. Wire 
and battery, and even the ether itself, bring to 
us news from our neighbors near and far. 

More than a century ago Gibbon, the great 
historian, wrote, “Our sympathy is cold to the 
relation of distant misery.” ‘To-day this is far 
from the truth ; and by so much as it has become 
false have weadvanced in civilization and toward 
that complete human brotherhood which is the 
unique teaching of Christianity. 
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WAR AS A BURDEN. 

nation is much like Christian in his journey 
to the wicket gate: it is borne down by a 
heavy burden under which it stumbles 
forward toward the light. Some day war will 
cease, and as the nations pass through the gate 
of peaceful arbitration the bundle will roll from 

their shoulders and they will stand erect. 
| For four years the people of the United States 
| have been paying taxes to meet the expenses of 
the war with Spain. Some of the taxes were 
removed last year, and probably the law levying 
the rest will be repealed before the present session 
of Congress ends. Nevertheless the abolition of 
all the war taxes will not remove the burden 
of the war, for it was necessary to borrow two 
hundred million dollars or more in addition to 
what was raised under the revenue laws to meet 
the expenses incident to arming and maintaining 

a large body of men. 

The load of debt that was put on the country 
| by the Civil War has not all been discharged, 








than those supposed to be present are often 
introduced. Molasses and honey may be ex- 
panded with glucose, maple-sugar with cane- 
sugar, and confectionery with many more or less 
harmful ingredients. Tomatoes are sometimes 
treated with preservatives, and occasionally with 

Cocoas, jellies and spices are especially subject 
to adulteration. The things which have been 
found in pepper alone would almost make a 
course dinner. Among them, according to the 
government chemists, are buckwheat, hulls, rice, 
sago, coconut shells, olive stones, sand and color- 
ing matter. 

Legislation for the protection of the public 
along these lines must necessarily be enacted 
with caution. A lower-priced ingredient may 
be entirely wholesome and therefore. legitimate, 
provided the people are informed what they are 
buying. Many persons, for example, think a 
mixture of quince and apple has a richer flavor 
than the pure quince. Obviously it is cheaper. 
Selling such a mixture does no violence to health 
or morals, if sold for exactly what it is. But 
in any event compounds clearly prejudicial tv 
health should be rigidly excluded. 


® © 
PARTNERS. 


rs. Lovell’s favorite niece was getting ready 

to marry. Mrs. Lovell had quietly rejoiced 

over the engagement, and she spent much time 

and money in preparing for the wedding and 

the new life to follow. But she was a strong, 

self-contained woman, who seldom made an 

exhibition of feeling, and the young man in the 

ease, being a little afraid of her, hardly knew 

whether to regard her as a friend or as an enemy 
when she suddenly “opened on him” one day. 

“Well, Joe,” she said, “what’s Nettie going to be 
—a beggar, or a hired girl, or a partner?” 

“Why, Mrs. Lovell!” the young man gasped 
“TI don’t understand!” 

“Will she have to come to you for two cenis 
every time she wants to buy a postage-stamp, or 
shall you make her an allowance every week, pay 
| her wages, as you do the hired man, or take he: 
into partnership, and let her help spend money as 
well as help earn and save it?” 

“Honestly, I hadn’t thought about money, or 
much of anything but Nettie herself,” the young 
man answered. 

“Time to begin!” said Mrs. Lovell, briskly. 
*“Tt’s because young married folks don’t think 
that they get to falling apart sometimes. You don't 
want Nettie to lose her self-reliance and turn into 
a woman like Mrs, Collaber, drooping and depen- 
dent and afraid to say her soul’s her own?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Better to make her a weekly allowance than to 
break her spirit by having her beg for every penny, 
youthink? Yes. The allowance system is correct 
in principle; it’s a recognition of the fact that thie 
woman earns money as well as the man. Tie 
trouble is, a man may fall into the notion that 
his duty ends when he pays, and a woman is liable 
to think her responsibility ceases when she spends 
the allowance wisely. Then sentiment revolts 
at the notion of putting your wife on wages, don’t 
you think? In fact, considering that Nettie is a 
good business woman, seems to me your wisest 
| course is to make her a partner.” 
| “Tell me how.” 

“Have a common purse, that she shall feel as 
| free to go to as you are. Talk over your affairs 
| with her. Let her have a voice in deciding how 
to invest a little surplus, whether in a new range 
or another cow. Trust her to help you save for 
the tax bill. She won’t go out and buy carame!s 
at a time when she knows you need money—if slic 
knows, mind. But if you keep her in the dark 
| about things, how can you blame her for waste- 
| fulness? 
| “Of course if a woman is a spendthrift or a fool, 
|my system won’t apply. But there are not so 
| many spendthrifts of my sex as there are skinflints 
| of yours. The average woman can do more with 
a dollar than the average man can, and if she fees 
that she has an equal interest in the firm, so to 





States. It will be a great gain to enter upon that | and it will be many years before we stop paying | speak, she’ll do wonders in spending and saving, 


work with an already organized bureau, directed 
and largely manned by experts, instead of com- 
mitting it to an improvised force. 


* © 


CAUSES OF BUSINESS FAILURE. 


he belief that the great consolidations of 

capital are crowding cut the small dealer 

is not sustained by the statisticians. The 
more than ten thousand failures in 1901 repre- 
sented fewer than one per cent. of our business 
concerns, and in twenty years the number of 
failures has increased only one-fourth as rapidly 
as has the number of people in business. 

Bradstreet’s classifies the causes of com- 
mercial embarrassment under eleven general 
heads. ‘‘Causes beyond control” were responsi- 
ble for almost three-tenths of last year’s failures. 
Specific conditions, such as a crop shortage, 
failure of others, debtors who appeared to be 
solvent, and special or undue eompetition are 
such causes, and these the wisest man could 
hardly foresee or prevent. 

The remaining failures, more than seven-tenths 
of all, are attributed to the fault of those who 
failed, and the eight “faults” named are incom- 
petence, inexperience, lack of capital, unwise 
granting of credits, outside speculation, neglect 
of business, personal extravagance and fraud. 

Thirty in every hundred of the failures are 
explained by “lack of capital.” The statement 


summarizes our weakness—and something of our 
strength—as a commercial people. We are too 
ready to undertake large enterprises, trusting to 
luck for the means to carry them through. We 





' interest on the Spanish War bonds. 


Whether a particular war is justifiable or not, 


| the people engaged in it have to pay for it. ‘Those 

who defend the war always say that the money 
| is wisely spent, and those who opposed it include 
.the “wicked waste of money” among the reasons 
| for their opposition. But neither advocates nor 
| opponents deny that in any event war is a burden. 
| As we reflect on this phase of the subject the 
| advantages of arbitration become increasingly 
| apparent. ~~ 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


hat men “have sought out many inventions” 

is suggested anew by a table prepared at 

the Agricultural Department, which shows 

the common adulterations in every-day articles 

of food. The facts brought out in the report are 

a sufficient explanation of the current derhand 
for “pure food legislation.’ 

Scientific progress lends itself to the promotion 
of fraud as well as to the worthy ends of life. 
Sour milk has from time immemorial meant a 
loss. But the formaldehyde solution from the 
chemical laboratories makes it possible for a 
dishonest milkman to treat whatever of his milk 
is left over so that it will never sour. It will 
| after a time decay slowly; but in the meantime 
| the milkman may work it off on unsuspecting 
customers. The preparation which accomplishes 
this result, profitable to him, is positively harmful 
to the consumer. Its very preserving quality 
renders the milk difficult of digestion. Meats 
also are sometimes treated with preservatives. 
In potted and chopped meats cheaper varieties 





| both. Take your wife into your confidence, Jo! 
It’s a sure way to get ahead—and be happy!” 


* © 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


he recent death of the Irish poet, Aubrey «: 

Vere, has brought out many delightful ane: 
dotes. He was descended from a fine old Iris 
family, long notable for those virtues and failing- 
almost equally picturesque, which we most asso- 
ciate with the idea of an Irish gentleman. In tha! 
charming volume of “ Recollections,” publishe« 
a few years ago, Aubrey de Vere himself gav: 
form and authority to several of these tradition« 
stories. 

It was in the day of factional fights, bludgeoi:s 
and broken heads, when every Irish village ha« 
its feud, and rioting was a common occurren 
It was also the day of severe and cruel punis) 
ments, when hanging and transportation wer 
dealt out freely for offenses for which impriso! 
ment, often for a very briefterm, would be deeme« 
sufficient to-day. 

The poet’s grandfather once chanced to str:) 
into a gallery of the court-house while a trial w:- 
taking place. The accused was a young man wW!!' 
undoubtedly had, in a rough-and-tumble “scrun 
mage,” killed his opponent— undoubtedly als: 
without premeditation or murderous intent. Bu 
the law then called it murder, and the usu:! 
punishment was death. The extreme youth of tlie 
prisoner awakened pity. 

The judge, reluctant to sentence such a mer 
lad to the gallows, turned to him with the inquir) 

“Is there any one in court who could speak «+ 
to your character?” 

He looked forlornly about him and answere¢ 
“There is no man here, my lord, that I know.” 

The hopeless tone and the spectacle of the po: 
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lad’s friendless misery were too much for the 
sympathies of the chance spectator,—who had 
never laid eyes on him before,—and instantly a 
cheery voice rang down from the gallery. 

“You are a queer boy,” it cried, “that don’t 
know a friend when you see him!” 

But the quick-witted boy did know a friend, and 
he called back as readily, “Oh, then, ’tis myself 
that is proud to see your honor here this day!” 

“Well,” interposed the judge, “Sir Vere, since 
you know that boy, will you tell us what you know 
of him?” 

“J will, my lord,” was the reply of the man who 
had but that minute seen him, “and what I can 
tell you is this—that from the very first day that 
ever I saw him to this minute I never knew 
anything of him that was not very good.” 

The judge probably was not deceived by the 
colloquy nor by Sir Vere’s skilfully worded 
statement, but he accepted the excuse for mercy, 
and the youth so unexpectedly befriended escaped 
hanging. 

* & 


HOTSPUR IN OLD AGE. 


he mental aloofness of Lord Salisbury is capi- 

tally illustrated by a story found in the 
Manchester Guardian: 

Lord Salisbury, the present Bishop of London, 


and some others were in a room with King | 


Edward. 

“Do you know,” said the king to the bishop, 
“what Lord Salisbury has just said about you?” 

Naturally the bishop did not know, and the king 
continued : ; 

“He pointed you out and asked, ‘Who is that 
young-looking cleric?’ ” 2 

Then to take off the edge of the bishop’s embar- 
rassment, his majesty, whose geniality never fails, 
added: “But you need not mind that. I just 
showed him the latest photograph of myself, and 
after looking at it some moments in silence, he 
said, sympathetically, ‘Poor old Buller!’ ” 

The shyness, the reserve, the strange aloofness 
from the general run of men of the premier of 
England could not be better illustrated than by this 
tale. Probably no man who holds a public position 


to-day, certainly no man of Lord Salisbury’s great | 


position as nobleman and politician, leads a life of 
equal seclusion. It is said that social London 
knows him searcely at all. When he entertains 
at Hatfield House it is after the official fashion 
and in the fulfilment of a public duty. There are 
many members of his own party with whom he 
has never exchanged a word. At the Carlton 
Club, where members of his parliamentary flock 
congregate, he is rarely buttonholed, even by his 
equals. 

As Lord Robert Cecil he alternately delighted 
and horrified the House of Commons by his fero- 
cious tongue. The Salisbury of to-day can be 
fiery and caustic, although he prefers to freeze— 
very completely and adroitly, to be sure—the 
members of the House of Peers, and incidentally 
the rest of the world. 

He is an aged man. He is no longer powerful 
as of old. In his latest utterances there are signs 
of the philosophical spirit which detects, under 
all its brilliant trappings, life’s sad, seared face. 
Weary of mumming he may be, but Lord Salisbury 
is a great man still, and he must ever remain one 
of the most powerful figures in the political history 
of England. 
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BEAUTIFYING CITIES. 


AY in the street is a new and praiseworthy fad, 
illustrated by the recent competition for the 
new street-signs in New York, in the commission 
for the beautifying of Washington, and in the 
outery everywhere against disfiguring posters and 
sign-boards. 

The little country of Belgium is the foremost 
exponent of art in the street. A young painter of 
that country had gone to Italy, says Harper's 
Magazine, where he fell very ill, and for many 
weeks thereafter could only walk the streets. He 


noted the beauty of the old buildings over those | 


of a later date, felt the pathos of the modern 
bareness, and at last asked why such mistakes 
should be permitted. He believed that the 
degenerate art of the street might be reanimated 
and infused with new life, and at once returned to 
Brussels to interest the public in his plans. 

That was eight years ago, and the society then 
formed for art in the streets has now become an 
international institution. Its efforts have resulted 
in beautiful buildings, decorative street-lamps, 
uewspaper-kiosks, fountains and flagstaffs, 
and architecturally harmonious sign-boards; and 
above all it has effectively refuted the wide- 
spread but false idea that art is incompatible with 
economy and the necessities of trade. 


* «¢ 


HIS BUTTONS AND HIS WIT. 


f Ireland is the isle of bulls, it is also the home 
of happy phrases. In no other country have 
the uneducated such an ability to express much 
n a few words—and this notwithstanding that 
other gift of fluency that makes them voluminous 
as well as picturesque in speech. 

Canon Staveley, in a recent article chiefly 
devoted to the sayings of Irish clerics, has given 
some quotations from the comments of their 
parishioners. He relates that two old women 
were overheard remarking on Canon Bagot, a 
dignified gentleman of impressive person, as he 
lescended the steps of the Synod Hall. 

“Biddy,” queried one, “who’s that big gintle- 


nan?” 


“Arrah, Molly,” was the reply, “sure, that’s | 


1one other than Canon Bagot, and isn’t he the 
inighty foine gintleman entoirely, ivery button on 
his coat doing its juty?” 

The subject of this expressive phrase had 
‘onspicuous brain power as well as buttons, and 
vas himself capable of quick wit and neat turns 
f language. 

On one occasion, at Athy, where his work then 
ty, he received a call from the archbishop, whom 
‘e induced to visit a new coffee-house which had 





just been opened in the interests of temperance. 
Naturally the distinguished guest was served with 
a sample cup of coffee. He tasted it, while Canon 


For the teeth use “#rown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. LAdv. 








Bagot and the manager wuited in pl t 
expectancy of commendation. 

They were disappointed. The cup was hastily 
set aside by the bishop, who ejaculated with 
prolonged and unmistakable emphasis: 

“A-bom-in-able!” 

Then the manager suddenly remembered. “Oh, 
your grace,” he explained, faintly, ““a box of 
matches fell into the coffee tank this morning, and 
I did not think it right to waste all the contents 
of it.” 

“If your grace will come again,” promised 
Canon Bagot, interposing quickly, “I faithfully 
promise you a matchless cup of coffee.” 
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ANTISEPTICS. 


he Scotsman begs leave to correct the erro- 

neous belief that implies that antiseptics can 
prevent decay. Decay may be arrested without 
killing the microbe which would produce it. A 
few drops of a solution of carbolic acid added to 
flour paste will keep it sweet for a certain time, 
not because the germs in the paste are destroyed, 
but because these germs are hindered for the 
| time being in their growth and multiplication, 
and because the paste is rendered temporarily 
an unsuitable soil for the growth of whatever 
microbes may fall from the air into it. 


When the effect of the acid has worn off and 
disappeared we see the paste going to the bad as 
rapidly as if it had not been treated antiseptically 
atall. Molds will grow in it, and it will decay in 
the fashion familiar to every y. 

It is in this way cold may act as an antiseptic 
when it is used to preserve meat and fish. There 
is no destruction but only arrest of germ life. If 
we wish to kill microbes, therefore, we not only 
have to use a disinfectant, but we must employ 
it in proper proportions, and see that it thoroughly 
attacks the germs we wish to destroy. It is for 
this reason that all attempts to kill germs which 
the air may contain are worse than useless. We 
cannot “disinfect” the air. If we could do so, 
we should require to saturate the air with our 
germicide to such an extent that to breathe it 
would kill us. 

We get an excellent example of this fallacy of 
“disinfecting air’ when we reflect that in using 
burning sulphur to purify a room after a fever 
case we have to use it in such a way and in such 
proportion that it is 7 nen for any person to 
remain in the room at all. 
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LOST THE CASE. 


Be gre ey said a prominent lawyer, who was 

giving some reminiscences of his profes- 
sional career, “a case is won or lost for you right 
in the court-room without your lifting your finger 
| —or rather, your voice. 

“TI was once counsel for the plaintiff in a suit 
for infringement of trade-mark. My client made 
a brand of chewing-gum put up in a 
This wrapper had ‘b 
was a good thin 


lue wrapper. 

een widely advertised, and 
to catch the eye in a candy 
counter. The defendant had got up a pretty close 
imitation; at a distance it looked the same, 
although the words were different, and | 
was copied except the general appearance, which 
is, for advertising purposes, half the value of a 
distinctive label. 

“The opposing counsel made out a pretty good 
case, showing that in wording, the shape of the 
letters and other points his client’s wrapper was 
different from the plaintiff's. 

“*Why,’ he said, picking up one wrapper and 
showing it to the jury, ‘would any one mistake 
this wrapper for that of the plaintiff? See,’ he 
continued, reaching down for the other, ‘they are 
wre different.’ 

“T told him to hold the two just as he had them. 
He paused at my interruption, wondering what I 
was up to. His wonder changed to confusion 
| when he found that he had mistaken them himself, 
and picked up my client’s wrapper first. It took 
| two words from me to win the case.” 





& © 
A SIMPLE LESSON. 


aria Edgeworth, in her time second only to 
| Jane Austen among literary women, had a 
| warm sympathy for all kinds of life, which accounts 
| for the ardor with which she writes of human 
| beings. A trifling incident, related in one of her 
| letters, impressed her deeply. 


| We went the other day to see a collection of 
| natural curiosities at a Mr. TS | father 
| observed that he had but very few butterflies. 
“No, sir,” he said; “a circumstance that hap- 
pease to me some time ago determined me never 
| to collect any more butterflies. I caught a most 
| beautiful butterfly, thought I had killed it, and 
| ran a pin through its y to fasten it to a cork. 
| A fortnight afterward I happened to look in the 
| box where I had left it, and I saw it writhing in 
| agony. Since that time I have never destroyed 
another.” 
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| MATHEMATICAL FACILITY. 


| iw one of the public schools recently, according 
| to a writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine, a 
number of the small pupils were busily engaged 
| in working problems in multiplication, with more 
or less satisfactory results. 
| After some time the teacher noticed one little 
| fellow who seemed most unhappy. His cheeks 
| were flushed, his hair tumbled, and tears were 
| very near the surface. The teacher said, in a 
a tone: 

“Well, John, what is the matter?” 

“Oh dear, I wish I was a rabbit!” replied the 


y. 
“A rabbit!” exclaimed the teacher, in astonish- 
ment. “Why on earth would you like to be a 


rabbit?” 
“Well, my papa says they multiply so fast!” 
o & 
THE PITCH. 


he London Express tells this story of Lord 
Kelvin, whose electrical inventions made 
submarine telegraphy practicable. 


Professor Thomson, as he then was, was one 
7 discovered by a visitor experimenting with 
a long coil of wire. He was in the midst of his 
deep-sea soundings. 

“What is that for?” asked the caller. 

“Making sounds.” 

Ah!” said the other, with jocular intent. “What 
kind of note does it give off?” 

“The deep C, of course!” replied the scientist. 








“HAPPYFOOT™” Hair Insole 


keeps feet warm anddry. Makes 
walking a pleasure. Relieves 
Rheumatism, Callous, Tender 
and Perspiring Feet. not 
crowd the shoe. Atall stores or 
sent 10¢. a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid, nd size of shoe. 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartiord, Conn. 










ERE are a 

few letters 
recently received 
regarding the 
famous 


(stermoor $ 


est: Mattress 15. 


Elastic 
Felt 

Express charges prepaid. Sold on 30| 
nights Free Trial— money returned if it | 
is not even all you hoped. 








See also note 
at bottom of this advertisement. | 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. 
Ostermoor & Co.” New York, April 8, 1897. 
Gentlemen : The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses that | 
I bought of you in 1893 have proven perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every regard, and we think them excellent. 
Very truly yours 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
General Passenger Agent. 


Treasury Dept., U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 

Ostermoor & Co. Washington, D.C., Dec. 5, 1899. 

Gentlemen: Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses, 
Pillows, Boat Cushions, etc., have been adopted ex- 
clusively for use of the Revenue Cutter Service. It 
affords me great pleasure to say that they have given 
perfect satisfaction in all particulars, and in wear, 
cleanliness, elasticity and durability we deem them 
better than hair or any other mattress known. 

C. F. SHOEMAKER, Captain R. C. S. 


E. H. Gregory, M. D., St. Louis, Me. 
Ostermoor & Co. 3525 Lucas Ave., Feb. 11, 1900. 
Dear Sirs: Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses have 
been in use in my house since 1877. During this time, 
twenty-three years, they have constantly grown in 
favor, remaining always the same, requiring no 
remaking. Yours truly, E. H. GREGORY. 


Lord, Owen & Co., Chicago, Hil. 
Ostermoor & Co. 72&74WabashAve., Jan.6,1900. 
Gentlemen: About five years ago I was induced to 
give your mattress a comparative trial with a first-class 
curled-hair mattress which was the best that money 
could buy. I have used your mattress constantly ever 
since, and it gives me much pleasure to state that | 
find it to be in all respects as comfortable, agreeable, 
and as satisfactory as any mattress | have ever used, 
and your claims as to its wonderful merits and su- 
periority over all others I believe are fully sustained. 
Respectfully yours, THOMAS LORD. 


Please send for our FREE book, 


a handsome little volume of 82 pages, finely illustrated, 
that tells the whole story + some interesting 
facts and surprising figures. You are under no obli- 
gation to buy — only send for the book. 

Not for sale by stores. This statement has no ex- 
ceptions. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
mattress. If you ~ea//y want an Ostermoor Mattress, 
you must call or write to 


Ostermoor & Co., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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Sugar 
Wafers 


A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 








Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a@ separate tin. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 








Special designs in pins or badges made for any 
class or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 
mates. Catalogue free. 


CLASS PINS this style, 


withany4 
letters or figures and one or two 
colors of enamel, sterling silver, 
asc. each; §2.50 a doz. Silver 
plated, toc. each; $1.00 a doz. 





BasTatn Bros., Rochester, N.Y 














New Spring Suits 
and Skirts. 












ERE are a few of the ad- 2320, 
vantages which you have aa Pe 3 
in purchasing your suits _ 

and skirts from us: 

First—We make every gar- 
ment especially to order, thus 
insuring a good fit and finish, 

Second—We thoroughly 


sponge and shrink all of our 
woolens. 

Third—We pay 
charges everywhere. 

Fourth—Our prices are lower 
than those charged by retail 
stores, 

Fifth—You take no risk in 
ordering from us. If what you 
get does not please you, send it 
back and we will re/u nd y mu? 
MONCY. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Cloth Gowns, tailor-made, 

from Paris models, 

$8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, 
in attractive styles, 
lined throughout 
with taffeta, 
$15 up. 
New Skirts, in many styles and fabrics, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, a universal necessity, $5 up. 
Attractive Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, 
for “every-day” and state occasions, $3 up. 
Raglans, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; 

will get them /ree by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


express 


you 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 
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Mention this publication and we 
will maii carton, on trial, of two 
cakes of Lifebuoy Soap for 10 cts., 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 
You will appreciate the liberality 
of this offer when you learn that 
it costs us alone for postage 13 
cents to mail it to you, hence the 
soap is free. Money promptly 
refunded to any one finding cause 
for complaint. Valuable book- 
let for the asking. Address: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 1 FIFTH AVENUE 














SILK 


It is “penny-wise and pound-foolish” to 
use poor material in a needle for any pur- 
pose. All of your sewing deserves good, 
strong silk. It does not pay to use the kind 
that keeps breaking. Corticelli Spool Silk 
is made from the choicest selected raw silk. 
It runs smoothly, is free from knots and im- 
perfections, and is always full length and full 
strength. Corticellimakes sewing a pleasure. 

If your dealer does not keep Corticelli it is 
because he can make a little more money 
selling some inferior brand. Do not accept 
substitutes. As Corticelli costs you no more 
than poor silk, why not ask for the best and 
then see that you get it ? 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 
18 Nonotuck Street, FLORENCE, MASS. 
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ut out the lights. The curtains draw aside. 
The vigil’s done: open the windows wide. 

The ghostly gleam of evening’s fading light, 
The deathlike stillness of the middle night, 

The monstrous fancies of the fevered brain, 
The trembling grasp of life, the pulsing pain 
Are over. Set disordered things to rights. 

The dawn is here at last: put out the lights. 


Let in the morning’s freshness. As a dream 
It flows upon us in a fragrant stream 

Of strengthening. Far on its joyful way 

A soul is travelling to immortal day, 

Safe guarded in the path that saints have trod 
By level lances of the light of God, 

Feasting new-opened eyes on holy sights, 

Its night forever done. Put out the lights. 


The birds break out in song. Away with grief! 
Joy is the blossom of sincere belief. 

Sorrow at best is but a mist-born wraith. 

Take up again life’s duties in the faith 
Untouched by fear, untainted by a doubt. 

For us God’s dawn will break when lights are out. 
For us an endless morn and glorious sights 

When come to us the words, ‘‘Put out the lights.” 


® * 
“ONE OF OUR OWN FOLKS.” 


ODERN philanthropy 
abounds in maxims for the 
treatment of the unfortu- 
nate. One of the best 
known is the statement 
that help must not be given 
without investigation. 
The experience of all char- 
itable associations bears it 
out, and in the majority of 
eases it is undoubtedly a 

good working rule. Occasionally, however, one 

comes upon a case in which the old-fashioned, 
impulsive human sympathy is extended with 
such splendid results that the rule, wholesome 
and necessary as it is, seems useless and heartless. 

Frank Harrison was just recovering from 
pneumonia, and was discharged from the hospital 
of the state prison on the day when his three 
years’ sentence expired. He coughed heavily as 
he came into the office of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, and asked for help and work. 
The secretary was sorry for him, and dreaded to 
tell him that she had neither to offer him; yet 
there was no fund from which she could give 
him financial aid, and at the moment no position 
to which she could recommend him. 

“You come back here this afternoon,” she 
said, “and I’ll see if I can do something for you ;” 
and she smothered the hope that he would not 
come. 

So Harrison betook himself to one of the 

benches on the Common, and sat in the sun and 

tried to forget his cough and his despair. 

Presently a pleasant, elderly woman seated 
herself beside him. It was not long before she 
remarked his cough. 

“Young man, you ought to take something for 
that cough. First you know, it’ll settle on your 
lungs.” 

“Oh, I guess not, ma’am; I’m just out of— 
the hospital. I shall pick up in a few days.” 

“Well, you have your wife make you some 
cough syrup with an onion in it. It’s a sight 
better than these boughten syrups.” 

“My wife—my wife’s dead, ma‘am ; I haven’t 
a relation in the world.” 

The motherly face turned toward him for a 
moment, and the blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Young man, I want you should come home 
with me. I don’t know anything about you, but 
you look honest, and you need nursing, and I 
should love to do it. My husband will be glad 
to see you. He likes company. I want you 
should come right along. I don’t believe you 
were fit to leave the hospital.” 

Harrison was half-dazed by this audacious 
kindliness. He protested faintly against it, but 
that night the feverish, heart-sick man found 
himself a guest of honor in a plain, Christian 
home. 

For a fortnight he was nursed. Then he was 
offered work at carpentering with his host. 

Five months went by, and one day he reap- 
peared before the desk of the secretary of the 
Prison Association, and poured out his story. 

“T can’t stand it another day! Those folks 
are as good to me as—as if I was an angel. [ 
can’t stand it! They wouldn’t look at me if 
they knew—” and he broke down and cried as 
he had not cried since he was a boy. All the 
pain and shame of crime and punishment and 
reviving ambition were in his tears. 

The secretary was equal to the situation. She 
left Harrison in the private office, and took the 
first car for the house in the suburbs. She told 
the whole wretched story of Harrison’s past 
life to the two plain folk who had brought the 
ex-convict back to life. 

When she came to the last word, “mother” 
wiped her eyes and said, “You tell Frank to 
come right back here. Why, he seems just like 
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one of our own folks!”—and one of her “own 
folks” he remains to this day. 

Is not the phrase a homely echo of “one of the 
least of these my brethren,” and does it not 
outshine much modern caution ? 
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THE DESPOT OF VIENNA. 


he citizen of Vienna who does not wish to be 
out of pocket must keep early hours, for 
after ten o’clock he is taxed on entering his 
own house, or, for the matter of that, any house. 
The sperrgeld, or door-opening tax, is peculiar to 
Vienna, as the London “zapress explains. The 
entire population of that city, numbering nearly 
two millions, are practically imprisoned in their 
houses from ten o’clock in the evening until six 
the next morning. They can go in or out only by 
paying at least four cents to the janitor or “house- 
master,”’ as he is called. 


Vienna is built on the “flat” or apartment-house 

lan. Millionaires and perking people alike live in 
Pouses of this description. e houses are large, 
having five or six floors, with four flats on a floor, 
so that it is not unusual to find a hundred persons 
living under one roof. There is one common 
entrance from the street, and after ten o’clock at 
night this door is bolted and barred. From ten 
until twelve all who go in or out must pay four 
cents. After twelve the charge is doubled. 

The tax must be paid every time one passes 
through the doorway, without exception. If a 
man has occasion to go in and out half a dozen 
times, he must pay every time. One who has 
dined with a friend must, if he stay late, pay four 
cents to get out of his friend’s house, and four more 
to get into his own. A telegram in the night 
necessitates the payment of the tax before the 
boy can enter. : 

he house-master also collects and keeps dupli- 
eate copies of the forms on which every individual 
in the house must report to the police his age 
birthplace and religion, his exact occupation, an 
other personal details which the Austrian authori- 
ties insist upon knowing. Nor does the power of 
this important persohage end even here. From 
the little guard-room which he occupies at the foot 
of the stairs he sees every one who goes in or out. 
He ascertains with amazing accuracy the amount 
of each tenant’s income, the events of his family 
life, and the character of his visitors. His far- 
reaching power enables him to terrorize every 
servant in the house into entering his intelligence 
department, and thus he spies on the innermost 
life of the subjects in his five-story kingdom. 

In some cases the house-master is more powerful 
than in others. An English resident was obliged 
to move from an apartment that he particular] 
liked because he could not venture to speak wi 
any degree of sharpness to the man at the door, 
even when the man was remiss in his duties. 
The flat was owned Ly 4 a railway belonging to the 
state. This made the house-master a state official, 
an insult to whom is a very serious offense in 
Vienna. A pyrene for delaying letters would 

to an insult, and the Englis! 
deemed it wise to move to other quarters. 

Thousands of people in Vienna live in such 
terror of the house-master that, it is said, ey 
never make an apple-tart without giving him half. 
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BURIED BY A COUGAR. 


hunter who was trailing after bear meat in 
A British Columbia reports to the Western 
Sportsman an experience which he calls a 
“narrow graze.” If the incident happened as the 
hunter tells it, it was indeed a narrow graze; but 
one cannot help suspecting that some of the invig- 
orating ozone of the Northwest has got into the 
story. Nevertheless, it is worth hearing. 


It was warm and dry, and along in the middle 
of the afternoon I began to pine for rest and a 
pipe. It was all quiet and no traces of game, and 
so when I’d had a comfortable smoke I stretched 
out for a nap. 

It must have been an hour later that I woke up 
and found myself covered with two feet of leaves 
snug as the babes in the wood. I was all tucke 
in that cozy that nobody else could have done it 
but a cougar, and most likely a female cougar at 
that. It occurred to me with some force that I’d 
been filed away for future reference, and that I 
hadn’t waked up any too soon. It didn’t soothe 
me to figure on that cougar stowing me away as 
a dog hides a bone. 

It seemed that the best thing for me to do was 
to countermine that cougar’s mine, as it were. 
So I hunted up a log about my size and covered it 
with the leaves—a nice, fat hump on the ground. 
Then I shinned a tree close by, as myself 
beyond any doubts or peradventures that nobody 
had meddled with the working of my repeater. 

The cougar came in such a short time as to show 
how fortunate it was that I had waked up when I 
did, and with her, as I had calculated, were a 
choice lot of young ones. She had left a dinner 
located and had been off to get her family. 

Well, that cougar circled around the pile of 
leaves for a matter of minutes, crouching and 
picking a nice select place to s) ring from. When 
she got satisfied and made eap she went 
through the air tremendous, throwing the leaves 
in a whirlwind and scratching and snarling. It 
was some of a shock when she found the log, but 
she didn’t display any Ys yep She just 
took the scent and came to the foot of my tree and 
looked up, real venomous. 

It seemed to her an awkward job to handle, I 
having my gun ready so, and the cougar had an 
inspiration. She went to a tree about ten feet 
away and started to go up. She was after that 
meal and not to be Seoanrages by any trifies. It 
was her idea to climb up above me on the other 
tree, and then bring me down with a flying leap. 

I didn’t lose any more time with experiments or 
speculations, but let her have it the first time she 
came round the tree. The ball went through her 
jaw and breast, and the varmint went the 
ground. The young ones were running around, 
and I knocked them over, too, with the gun. 

Since then I haven’t mtg to sleep in the woods 
so careless and casual like. 
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HE HAD NO CASE. 


ustice does not always frown, for now and 
J then a judge will unbend and illuminate his 
decisions with the light of humor. Sterling 
B. Torrey, judge of the circuit court of Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, is such a magistrate. Here is 
the decision which he rendered in a suit brought 
by a farm-hand against his employer to recover 
damages for having poisoned himself with Paris 
green, which he was ordered to put on potato-bugs. 
It was a hot day, and the man had turned back his 
shirt at the throat, exposing his chest to the 
poison. The judge said: 
The plaintiff exceeded the scope of his employ- 
ment in sprinkling Paris green elsewhere than on 


the potato-vines, as his special and exclusive 
agency was to kill the bugs basking in the shade 





of said potato-vines; the plaintiff’s act in allowin 
the defendant’s Paris green to come in con 
with his flesh, instead of with the flesh of the bugs. 
was unauthorized and ultra vires; the mental and 
physical eutoring 2 which the plaintiff complains 
was the result of his own wrong in misapplying the 
defendant’s Paris green to pu s other than 
those for which he was employed to app y it, and 
besides, is damnum a e injuria ; the p 

in | opening his clothes and ex 

Paris green, was t gence ; 
the plaintiff knew as well as the defendant that 
Paris green was poisonous. If he did not know 
that Paris n was Tpaem. this suit should not 
have been brought in his name, but by a guardian. 





ng himself 








here’s a breath from the south where the 
winter wind whirled, 
And the edge of the snow-drift is gracefully curled ; 
There’s a touch of new life in the rays of the sun, 
And the lifting of sap in the trees has begun. 


There’s a path in the woods to the sugar-house 
door, 

There’s a fire in the arch—hear it crackle and roar! 

There’s a drumming of spouts on the buckets of 
tin, 

And the sweet sap is dropping, transparent and 
thin. 


Now the sugar-house shows through a wavy white 
veil 

Like a castle of old in a mystical tale ; 

And at night the arch reddens with flame, and its 
glow 

Like the eye of the mountain gleams over the 
snow. 


In the morning the snow crust is solid and strong, 

And the sugar-house welcomes a jubilant throng 

To a feast that is nectar, the amber that flows 

From the fountains wherever the maple-tree 
grows. 





Not a snow-drift is left of the winter to tell, 
And the buds into leaves are beginning to swell; 
The blue liver-leaf blossoms above the dark 


loam ;— 
In the sugar-house pheebe is building a home. 
& © 


A FEARFUL Joy. 


ord Russell of Killowen, the late lord chief jus- 
ee tice of England, was very brusque in 
manner, and to call upon him was -some- 
times ‘a fearful joy.” A visitor, a Mr. Wilkins, 
once appeared in Lord Russell’s office to ask a 
favor. The conversation which ensued would be 
regarded anywhere as sufficient evidence of Lord 
Russell’s eccentricity, to use a mild term. 


“How do you do, Sir Charles?” said Wilkins. 
mf BR cr I had the honor of meeting you with 


‘“What do you want?” interrupted Lord Russell. 

“Well, Sir Charles, I have endeavored to state 
in my letter —” 

“Yes, 1 have your letter,” said Lord Russell 
bru quely, “and qos write a very slovenl hand.” 

“The fact is, Sir Charles, I wrote that letter in 
a ey in your waiting-room.” 

“Not at all, not at all. You had plenty of time 
» — a legible note. No, you are careless. 

0 on! ‘ 

“Well, a vacancy has occurred in —’ began the 
bee tidy i 

“You are very un nm your appearance,” 
broke in Sir Chailes. j * " 

“I was travelling all night. I only —” 

“Nonsense!” again interrupted Lord Russell. 
“You had plenty of time to make yourself tidy. 
No; you are naturally careless about your appear- 
ance. Goon!” 

“Well, Sir Charles, this vacancy has occurred 

“And you are very fat!” interrupted the chief 
justice, irritably. * " 

“That is hereditary, I am afraid,” said the 
visitor, not a little disconcerted by the criticisms of 
Sir Charles. “My father was very fat —” 

“Not at all,” said the chief justice. “I knew 
your father well. He wasn’t fat. It’s laziness.” 

But Lord Russell helped the man to the position 
a His bark was often worse than his 
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WASTED EDUCATION. 


rs. Simmons always said that she “had no 

grudge against a proper, self-respecting 

pride,” but to a casual listener she 

seemed to relate the misfortunes of her friends 
and neighbors with a certain relish. 


“T expect it’s been considerable of a trial to the 
Masons to have Jane engage herself to that engi- 
neer from Chicago,” she said one day. 

“He’s a nice-appearing fellow, and the soot 
doesn’t seem to have ginee in on him as much as 
you’d think ’twould. course it’s an honorable 
cae. and necessary, too; but know they 
expected her to marry some one different—more 
intellectual, some way. They’ve spent a sight of 
peney on her schooling. I feel to be sorry for the 

asons.” 

“Jane is going to marry a civil engineer, you 
know,” said a neighbor, as soon as Mrs. Simmons 
paused for breath. 

“[’m glad he is civil, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Simmons, loftily, “but I don’t smepee that makes 
his business any cleaner, does it? We weren’t 
discussing his manners, that I know of, gnd I still 
—= that I feel to be real sorry for Jane’s pa 


and ma. 
“He ey he just_as civil as angeesy. they ever 
saw, but it won’t keep the soot from flying, and 
what the washing bills will be I tremble to think 1” 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


ir Edward Malet’s “Shifting Scenes” carries 

the reader to Egypt at a stirring time in the 

history of the young khedive, and shows 

how courage won the day for him. When the 

moment came for the bombardment of Alexandria 

the young khedive refused to take shelter on 

board an English man-of-war, saying that his lot 
lay with his people. 

He was khedive in nothing but name, the whole 
power having passed into the hands of the rebels, 
and his chances of escape were hardly greater 
than those of a martyr in a Roman arena before 
the wild beasts were uncaged. They did not send 





wild beasts to tear him, but they did send a 

captain and his company with orders to despatch 

him. The wit and presence of mind of the khedive 

chan what was intended to be the supreme 
y of the revolution into a _— 

e saw the band of soldiers coming toward 
the Rng: When they arrived, “~~ for 
resistance and intending to break in the doors, 
Ser found the aide-de-camp of the khedive at the 
foot of the great staircase. He met them civilly, 
and told them that the khedive was expecting 
them, and that he had given orders that they 
should be conducted at once to his presence. 
Half-sobered by the unexpected reception, the 
soldiers mounted the grand staircase and were 
ushered into the presence of the man they had 
been sent to murder. He stood alone, calm and 
unhurried, in the center of the great reception 
hall. He at once addressed them, telling them 
that he knew the errand on which they had come, 
but that before they carried out their instructions, 
he, like every man who was condemned to die, had 
a right to speak. 

To this they a , and he proceeded to explain 
the situation with a quiet good sense that won 
their attention. He told them that in the long run 
the pate panes must conquer; that as matters 
s he had the pledge of the English to maintain 
him as khedive, but that if he no longer existed 
they would be likely to take the country for 
themselves; and that therefore from a patriotic 
point of view they had better let him live. ; 

After discussing the matter at some length in 
this strain, he proceeded to play his last card. 
He told the officer in charge that he would at 
once raise him in rank, and confer upon him the 
order of the Medjidie. With regard to the sol- 
diers who accompanied him, he would constitute 
them his personal body-guard at that moment, 
as they — already have perceived that he was 
a n want of soldiers. 

us it came about that the little band which 
had come to kill remained to bless. 
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MARK TWAIN’S “ ENGINE.” 


apt. Thomas Bixby, under whom Samuel L. 

( Clemens—Mark Twain—served as pilot 

and engineer on the old Mississippi River 

boat Swallow, has given in a New Orleans paper 

the following description of the engine of the 
Swallow: 


The craft was a little, shaky affair, which plied 
between St. Louis and Cairo. It hada stern wheel, 
a place for freight and passengers, a pilot-house 
and a place on what may be called the pilot deck 
for the engine. 

That “engine” went aboard when it was needed, 
and only then. It burned no w or coal, but 
ate a powerful sight of grass. It was a large gra 
mule named Jerry, which worked a tread-mill 
that propelled the boat. Samuel Clemens was 
chief engineer and pilot. . 

He had a system of signals which was effective 
and ingenious. By pulling a cord he could raise 
a head of cabbage just out of reach of the mule. 
The “engine” would start and begin to walk after 
it, and the boat floated majestically down or up 
the river, as the case might be. 

Without desiring to be personal, I will say that 
Jerry was one of the most intelligent animals I 
ever met. His voice was more on the order of 
a fog-horn than a whistle, being too much of a 
bary ne for the latter. When Samuel wanted to 
whistle for a landing he just hit Jerry with a stick. 
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LOST BY A TOY BALLOON. 


iamonds and other jewels have been lost in 

D all sorts of queer ways, but in none more 

unusual than the accident mentioned in 

the Boston Transcript, by which a diamond 

brooch was snatched from the owner’s dress and 
left somewhere on the great plains. 


A young woman was travelling by rail through 
Kansas. At Kinsley, where the train made a 
considerable stop, a fair was in progress. Here 
the young woman bought of a pedler a toy balloon 
for a little girl who had won her poner 

The child was delighted with the 4 ayeing, and 
as they rode along she chatted with her new friend 
and pulled the balloon = and down. At length 
she playfully fastened the string to the lady’s 
diamond brooch. 

The train was rounding a curve at the moment, 
and a strong gust of air came through the car. 
The balloon was carried out throu the open 
window. The sudden jerk on the string loosened 
the brooch, and away it sailed. 

Fol ate was so valuable that the young woman 
offered a reward of five hundred dollars for its 
recovery. Spurred by this incentive, cowboys 
scoured the plains for days in all directions, but 
without success. 
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A REAL HELP. 


he Woman’s Aid Society in New York has 

done great work in helping the poor. Like all 

charitable organizations, it has to contend 

with ingratitude, stupidity and wilful improvi- 

dence. The Commercial Advertiser relates one 

instance that is amusing to read of, but must have 
been a trifle discouraging to the society. 


To a poor woman whose husband was in jail 
they — some clothing and ten dollars in money, 
thinking that she would know best what she 
— and so spend the money more wisely than 

hey. 

A week after the gift had been made a deputa- 
tion of members called at the squalid home to see 
the results of their assistance. They found no 
improvement in the condition of the family. 

“Well, Mrs. Nolan,” asked one of them, “how 
are you getting along?” 

“Fine,” said Mrs. Nolan. ; 

“Did the clothes fit, and did you find a use fo! 
the money?” . 

“Sure, the clothes fitted fine, an’ the childe: 
looked so nice I had all their pictures took wi: 
the money ie gave me, an’ I’m goin’ to have mn 
~~ — this week to send to the old folks i: 

reland.” 
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BLUNDERING DUKE. 


he Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, says tlc 
New York Times, has a reputation in Ger- 
many for “bulls” worthy of an Irishman. 


On one occasion his kind heart took pity on 
murderer sentenced for life, so he remitted t) 
“last three years” of the sentence. ; 

Once while visiting a public school he notice: 
two boys of striking similarity in appearance. 

“Why, what a remarkable likeness!” he ex- 
claims . “Those lads must be twins, are the) 


“Yes, your royal highness,” oe the princip:! 
- he beckoned the two frightened youngster 
m. 

“Ah, my son,” said the prince, placing his hat 
on the head of one of them, “what is your name: 

“Heinrich.” 

et how old are you?” 

“ x ” 


“And you?” he said, turning to the other boy. 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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LITTLE SHOES. 


Little shoes, dainty shoes, shoes of softest 
leather, 

Why are you now clustered here, heel and 
toe together ? 


“We’ve danced among the falling leaves, 
And chased across the grasses, 
And climbed the mounds of garnered sheaves— 
We shoes of lads and lasses. 


BY JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
““We’ve raced with kitty up and down 
The house with string and feather. 
We've played ‘The king has come to town,’ 
In misty, moisty weather. 
“Why, don’t you see? We've lots of holes! 
That comes from such hard playing 
On never-resting little soles, 
And feet there is no staying !’’ 


ASAIN 


HOW PETER 


NAMED HIMSELF. 


BY ROSE THORN. 


ERCY MORGAN’S aunty, going to 
Europe, presented her pet cat to her 
nephew. Since this aunty had lived 
just next door, it was not a hard matter 
to induce her “Peter” to change homes, 
although at first he winked indifferently 
at Perey’s coaxing, and refused to budge 
an inch from the top of the post by the 
veranda steps. 

But the night fell cold, and Peter was 
hungry; so he rose, stretched himself, 
and walked solemnly over to the next house. 

After his hunger was appeased at Percy’s eager 
hands, he was persuaded to sit in front of the 
open fire in the library and be stroked and petted 
by his new master. He even deigned to sing a 
low song in his deep bass voice. 

With this he seemed to consider himself com- 
pletely installed in his new home. 

Perey was delighted with his new pet. It 
was “so nice to have something to play with 
which was alive!” 

One day he suddenly exclaimed, “ What a 
horrid name Peter is for my nice cat! I don’t 
see what did make aunty call him Peter !’’ 

“Rechristen him,” suggested papa. Papa 
was laid up on the sofa for a few days witha 
sprained ankle, and was, therefore, ready to be 
useful mentally to any one. 

Percy gladly caught at the suggestion. “May 
I, papa? Do you think he’d learn a new name?” 

“Certainly.” 

Perey sat lost in thought for several minutes, 
and seemed to be intently watching a stick of 
wood burn in two and fall apart. “Papa,” he 
finally said, “I can’t think of any name nice 
enough.” 

Papa had also been thinking. “Suppose we 
let him choose his own name,” he said. 

“Oh, how? how ?” 

“V’ll show you. Bring me a newspaper and 
the shears.” 

Then he showed his son how to trim off the 
margins and cut them into lengths of about six 
inches. “Now,” said he, taking out his pencil, 
‘we'll write a name oneach one. Let me see —” 
and he scribbled busily until every strip was 
marked. Then he read the list to Percy: 

“Jerry, Tony, Ginger, Tom, Grimalkin, Tiger, 
Cato, Plato, Otto, Mustafa, Czesar, René.’ 

The boy laughed. “Why, papa, I think some 
are very queer. What is that Grim—Grim—”’ 

“Grimalkin means an old cat.” 

“But my cat isn’t old.” 

Papa smiled. “No, that’s true, dear; but he 
will be if he lives long enough, and just while 
he’s young you might call him ‘Grim’ for short.” 

“All right,’”? and Percy’s face was perfectly 
contented. 

“Now, then, tie the cord across the room and 
then pin the papers upon it as Bridget pins her | 
clothes upon the line. Good! Now stand here | 
by me and jar the line so that the papers will | 
tlutter, and see if Peter won’t try to catch them. 
The one he succeeds in pulling off will have his | 
name on it.” | 

Percy quickly started them dancing like 
veritable sprites, and Peter was all attention in a | 
twinkling. He ran along under the line, looking | 
up curiously at each quivering paper. 

Back and forth several times he went. He 
mounted a chair, and putting his head very | 
knowingly on one side, reached out his paw 
toward an end paper. No; it was too far off. | 





'o the other end he ran, where, springing to  expectantly.as she came out. They talked a few 


Perey’s shoulder, he attempted to walk from it | 
down the string, but fell to the floor. | 
“Peter thought he could walk a tight rope | 


without any practice, didn’t he?” said papa. | gone from his face, he took up the lines and 
But Perey was laughing too hard to reply, or | drove the fat white horse out of the yard. 


even to wonder what a tight rope was. 
There was an ottoman on the floor with a fur 
rug thrown over it. 


D 


Peter went over to it and | a kite. 
ihrew himself upon it, but still closely watched | tion, and he intended to have it ready should he 


the tantalizing papers. Finally he fixed his eyes 
brightly on one, while his tail thrashed back into 
the fur and twitched excitedly, sometimes only 
the.tip, and sometimes with a quiver that ran its 
whole length. Suddenly his claws gripped the 
edge of the ottoman, his eyes dilated, and with 


want to fly it. He had just finished the frame 
when he heard his mother’s first call. 

“She just wants me to bring in an armful of 
wood,” he said to himself. “Sarah can do it 
just as well’s not. 
it if I ever get it done. Shouldn’t wonder if the 
afternoon,” and he spread out the stiff paper 
and prepared to cut it out. 


was not disturbed again. 


drink of water. 

“T am sorry you didn’t hear me call, Donald,” 
said his mother. “Grandpa was here, and wanted 
you to go out to Uncle Charlie’s with him to 
stay the rest of the week. Uncle Charlie tapped 
“his sugar-bush Saturday, and he thought you 
| would enjoy spending your whole vacation out 
| on the farm.” 
| “O mamma, why didn’t you call —” and then 
| he stopped. He remembered. She had called. 
“T didn’t s’pose you wanted anything much!” he 
wailed. “Oh, oh, oh!” 

That night Mamma Turner had a long talk 
with him, but nevertheless it was a very sorry- 
faced little boy who got up Tuesday morning. 

Wednesday morning Mamma Turner told him 
he must not let his mistake spoil his whole 
week’s vacation, and finally he went off up- 
stairs to finish the kite. He had worked half an 
hour, perhaps, when he heard his mother in the 
hall below. 

“Donald!” she cried. 

Donald waited no second call. His lesson had 
been bitter, and now he started at once. 

“What is it, mamma?” he asked, from over 
the banisters. 

“Grandpa is here,” said Mamma Turner. 








*Sides, I’ve got to keep at | 


| names are composec 


wind ’d come up so’s we fellows can fly ’em this | wish 
| help 


Donald had got into a bad habit of not) 
starting as soon as he was told to do a thing, and | gee q -~-- —-~-. 
sometimes of not answering when called, but he | bats, and asked wl 


An hour later he went down-stairs after a | assured them that he was harmless. 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 
1, 
ANAGRAM STORY. 


n girls in our village are named 
; a8 you will see, thei: 
1 of the same letters and have 
three syllables. They are good singers, and | 
you could hear them flat. They 
heir mother, who is a laundress; they can 


A pair of twi 
and 


---- ---- so that it looks like new, and are paid 
in ---- ---- > hey sometimes -- 

their neighbors and take in exchange. 
One day their mother took them to the circus to 
They enjoyed seeing the acro- 
1at made them so supple; they 
. A large 
, but the showman 
They asked 
| him how far the man would venture into the tiger’s 
cage. ,”’ was the answer. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 

I. 
I’m all around in earth and air and sky; 
Where’er you look or listen, there am I; 
You cannot see me, = you travel o’er me; 
The fish you ate for breakfast always wore me; 
No human eye has seen me, yet I’m canned 
And sold in markets—do you understand ? 


II. 
My mother cautions me against it daily, 
And yet she made it for me tother day; 
It is the foe, she says, of all most deadly, 
And yet she decked it out with ribbons gay; 
She makes me take it with me every where, 
And yet she says, “My child, of it beware!” 


were told that they used 
| serpent lay in a 


3. 
WORD PUZZLES. 
I. 

Add five hundred to an edict and make a man- 
acle; to a bird and make a multitude of people ; 
to a = of a fish and make a discovery; to a 
vehicle and make a piece of pasteboard; to a 
peaponnes and make a water-crossing; to strife 
and make a charge ; to a barrier and make a poet; 
to food for stock and make a sword. 

II. 

By using the same prefix change a string to a 
history; a web to a response; a ring to a back 
ward movement; a masculine nickname to a fort; 





a color to a curt denial; attire to reparation; a 




















a mighty spring he brought down a paper. 
Percy fairly shrieked with delight. In fact, he 
was so excited that he forgot all about the name. 

“Run and get the paper!” cried papa. ‘“He’ll 
tear it up, and then you’ll never know what his 
name is.” 

Percy quickly secured the precious paper then, 
which the cat was tossing wildly about the room. 
He slowly spelled out the name thereon. “O 
papa, he’s called himself Cesar! That’s like 
a king, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; and the old Cesars were great con- 
querors, so it is a very fitting name for sucha 
conquering hero as your cat has proved himself 
to be.” 


& © 
DONALD’S VACATION. 
onald! Donald! Donald!” Mrs. Tur- 


ner stood in the hall a moment, and 
then, with a queer little smile on her 
face, turned and went out on the side veranda. 
A white-bearded, jolly-faced old man looked up 


minutes in low tones. 
“T expect you’re right,” the old man said. 
“He probably needs the lesson.” The smile 


Mrs. Turner went back to her baking. 


TOO MUCH CHICKEN. 


“He had to come in for new buckets, and he 
would like to know if you care —’’ but Donald 
waited no longer. He was down-stairs and out 
on the porch in a twinkling. 

“Here, young man, get your rubber boots and 
your old clothes,” said grandpa, laughing. “We 
want a hired man about your size to help in the 
sugar-bush—that is, if his hearing is good,” he 
| added, his eyes twinkling; and mamma assured 
him that Donald’s had improved since Monday. 

JETTE MARGARET PHELPS. 
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To— 


he fretful look upon his face, 
The slowness of his walk, 
The listless way he fingered 
A little piece of chalk— 
All proved that he was going to school, 
To learn, so’s to grow wise; 
But ’twas plain he loved not wisdom, 
From the look within his eyes. 





AND FRO. 


he happy gladness in his shout, 
The way he talks and gaily moves, 
The way he throws his books about— 
All this but plainly proves 
That he is coming home from school, 
To fill the air with noise and cries; 





Up-stairs in his bedroom Donald was making 
It was the first day of the Easter vaca- | 





Tis plain he is quite fond of play, 
From the look within his eyes. 


BERENICE C, SKIDELSKY. 


1 


model to a change for the better; metrical compo- 
sition to the opposite; legal proof to a depraved 
person; a scene to a period cal; a vehicle to a 
puzzle; entertainment to solitude. 


4. 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 
Why would xoxoxoxo placed before us be very 
tiresome ? 
5. 
CHARADES. 


I. 
My First. 
Always the foremost; in it we may ride. 
My Second. 
Keeps out the force of the inrushing tide. 
My Whole. 
At one time a painter of skill and renown, 
An ornament, too, for a fair lady’s gown. 


My three sat down and an old, old dress 
Took in my two to rip it. 

When this was new, it was worn to a ball— 
Oh, merrily I did trip it! 

But the time of its making was long ago 
My four and five, ’tis true, 

But I can restore it to beauty, I know, 
With my one of a delicate blue. 

Though my total it looks, it is really quite good, 
Except that ’tis faded in hue. 


6. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What animals does grandpa like after dinner? 

2. Why is a small piece of salmon like a person 
disinclined to be sociable? 

3. Which of the precious metals is dearer in the 
summer than in winter? 

4. What author is always regarded as a boon? 

5. If all the authors should be assembled in one 
house, which one would naturally be above all the 


| rest? 

















CURRENT-EVENTS 


RINCE HENRY’s TouR.—During the week 

from February 27th to March 6th Prince 
Henry accomplished several thousand miles of 
railway travel, and was the recipient of civic 
welcomes and popular greetings at Annapolis, 
Maryland, where he visited the Naval Academy ; 
at Chattanooga, where he went up Lookout 
Mountain and viewed the great battle-field; at 
Nashville, Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Chicago and Milwaukee; at Niagara Falls, 
where he crossed over to the Canadian side for 
a better view of the falls; at Boston, where he 
was received by the legislature and entertained 
by the city; and at Harvard University, which 
conferred a degree upon him. When he visited 
Mount Vernon he planted a linden-tree near the 
tomb of Washington; and at Chicago he placed 
a wreath on the Lincoln Monument. 


UGAR BountTiEs.—The International Sugar 
Conference, which began its sessions at 
Brussels in December, at the invitation of the 
Belgian government, agreed upon a convention, 
lebruary 28th, looking to the abolition of sugar 
bounties. The governments of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy and Rumania were represented. 
The convention provides for the suppression of 
all bounties, direct and indirect ; for the reduction 
of the import duty on sugar to a uniform low 
rate; and for the imposition of “countervailing” 
duties on sugar from States which continue to 
pay bounties, that is, additional duties equal to 
the amount of the bounties. These arrangements, 
if the convention is ratified by the governments 
concerned, will take effect in September, 1903. 
EALINGS IN “FuTuREsS.”—lIllinois has a 
law which imposes a fine upon persons who 
deal in “options” to buy or sell grain or other 
cominodities at a future time. In a case arising 
under this law, the United States Supreme Court 
decided, March 3d, that the statute was valid; 
and that, whether the legislature thought that 
such transactions promoted “corners” or tended 
to foster a spirit of gambling, it did not transcend 
its constitutional authority in enacting the law. 


RRIGATION.—The Senate, March ist, passed 
the irrigation bill, which provides that all 
money received from the sale of public lands in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North and South Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, excepting the 
five per cent. set aside by law for educational 
and other purposes, shall constitute a special 
fund in the Treasury, to be known as the 
“Reclamation Fund,” and to be used for the 
construction and maintenance of irrigation works 
for the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands in 
those States and Territories. 


HE PHILIPPINE TARIFF BILL was re- 

ported back by the conference committee and 
agreed to by both houses of Congress in sub- 
stantially the form in which it was passed by the 
Senate. Its principal provisions were described 
in this column last week. 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL SERVICE for Pres- 

ident McKinley was held in the hall of the 

House of Representatives February 27th. The 
eulogy was pronounced by the Hon. John Hay, 
Secretary of State. Just 20 years before, in the 
same hall, Mr. Blaine delivered his eulogy upon 
President Garfield, and Mr. McKinley, then a 
member of the House, was chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. 

HE TILLMAN-MCLAURIN INCIDENT, which 

was described in this column last week, was 
closed, so far as Senate action on it is concerned, 
by the adoption of a resolution of censure upon 
both Senators by the Senate, February 28th, by 
a vote of 54 to 12. 


prams JUBILEE.—Sunday, March 2d, was 

celebrated with impressive ceremonies at 
Rome, and in Catholic churches throughout the 
world, as the 92d anniversary of the birth of Pope 
Leo XIIL., and the opening of the 25th year of 
his pontificate. The jubilee year thus begun will 
mark also the 60th anniversary of his consecra- 
tion as bishop, and the 50th anniversary of his 
becoming a cardinal. His immediate predecessor, 
Pius 1X., is the only pontiff in the long line who 
held the sacred office for a longer term than the 
present pope. ce 


ANAL-BUILDING upon an extensive scale 

is projected in France, as well as in 
Germany, Austria and Russia. The French 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted a “waterways 
bill,” which provides for a total appropriation 
of about $130,000,000, more than two-thirds of 
which is to be spent in building three new canals, 
one connecting the northern coal- fields with 
Lorraine, another from the Loire to the Rhone, 
and a third from Marseilles to the Rhone. The 
canal last mentioned is regarded as a pressing 
necessity, to enable Marseilles to hold its own 
against the formidable competition of Genoa. 
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White Wheat Gluten Suppositories 
for 2% years prescribed and recom- 
mended by physicians for cases of 

Constipation and Hemorrhoids. 

For sale at druggists for 50c. a box. Send for 


FREE SAMPLES. 


THE ENTONA CO., 61 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 
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mies and Normal Schools a they 
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COTRELL & LEONARD, 
(Established 1832,) 480 Broadway, ‘Albany, N.Y. 


You Can Play It Without Learning 
Solid Brass. 5 in. long. 
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The Musical Wonder 
Entertains Evervsooy EverYwHere 


For Church, Sunday-School or Home Sociables, Free 
Illustrated sent on a 
Strauss Mfg. Co., 142 W. 14th St., Dept.13 , New York, 
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A BUSY WORKER. 
COFFEE TOUCHES UP DIFFERENT SPOTS. 

Frequently coffee sets up rheumatism when it is 
not busy with some other part of the body. A 
St. Joe, Mo., man, P. V. Wise, says: “ About two 
years ago my knees began to stiffen and my feet 
and legs swell, so that 1 was scarcely able to 
walk, and then only with the greatest difficulty, 
for 1 was in constant pain. 

“TI consulted Doctor Barnes, one of the most 
prominent physicians here, and he diagnosed the 
ease and inquired, ‘Do you drink coffee?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘You must quit using it at once,’ he replied. I 
did so, and commenced drinking Postum in its 
place. 

“The swelling in my feet and ankles and the 
rheumatic pains subsided quickly, and during the 
past eighteen months I have enjoyed most excel- 
lent health, and although I have passed the sixty- 
eighth mile-post, I have never enjoyed life better. 

“‘Good health brings heaven tous here. I know 
of many cases where wonderful cures of stomach 
and heart trouble have been made by simply 
throwing away coffee and using Postum.” 
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FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 
It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a 





| gormand, an inordinate lover of the good things of 





the table, and history further records that his 
favorite dish was fried onions; his death from 
eancer of stomach, it is claimed also, was probably 
caused from his excessive indulgence of this 
fondness for the odorous vegetable. 





The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact has many medicinal qualities of 
value, but it would be difficult to find a more indi- 
gestible article than fried onions, and to many 
people they are simply poison, but the onion does 
not stand alone in this respect. Any article of 
food that is not thoroughly digested becomes a 
source of disease and discomfort, whether it be 
fried onions or beefsteak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion. Some stom- 
achs lack peptone, others are deficient in gastric 
juice, still others lack hydrochloric acid. ; 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of 
poor digestion is to supply those elements 0! 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on treat- 
ment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes |is 
remarks by saying, “ For those suffering from acid 
dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery risings, or for 
flatulent dyspepsia, shown by gas on stomach, 
causing heart trouble and difficult breathing, : 
well as for all other forms of stomach trouble, the 
safest treatment is to take one or two of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. I advise 
them because they contain no harmful drugs, bu‘ 
are composed of valuable digestives, which «| 
promptly upon the food eaten. I never knew ‘ 
ease of indigestion or even chronic dyspeps' 
which Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to Cu! 
dyspepsia and indigestion can have no efiec 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and ‘ 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indigestion 
is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Canad’ 
sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are !) ot 
only the safest and most successful, but the most 
scientific of any treatment for indigestion at 
stomach troubles. 
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HEREIN AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES Ex- 
CEL.—The widest difference between the 
American and the British types of locomotives, 
says the Scientific American, is in their boiler 
capacity, and the greater hauling power of our 
locomotives is due more to the fact that they 
possess larger heating surface in their boilers 
than to any other cause. Yet enormous as our 
locomotive boilers have become, there is still a 
call for greater power, and this can only be 
obtained by a change in the style of the boiler, 
for much larger machines would not easily pass 
through the tunnels and by the platforms now 
in use, es 
XTINCTION OF THE WILD PiGgEon.—The 
American Museum Journal reports that 
; the 12 specimens of wild 
pigeons recently added to 
the collections of the mu- 
seum were secured only 
with much difficulty, 
because of the surprising 
fact that this species of 
our native birds, which 
within the past 50 years 
has been one of the most 
; abundant, is now so rare, 
not only in a state of nature, but also 
in collections, that it is practically 
unobtainable. 





ELEPHONING THROUGH THE EARTH.— 
Among the most interesting experiments in 
telephoning without wires are those of Monsieur 
Ducretet, a French scientist. He places 
an ordinary telephonic transmitter in direct 
communication with the ground, and at a con- 
siderable distance away, on the other side of 
some buildings with thick walls and cellars, he 
has a receiver, connected by one wire to the earth, 
and by another wire to a small metallic sphere 
let down through an opening to the floor of the 
catacombs beneath Paris. When words are 
spoken into the transmitter they are heard in 
the receiver with much greater clearness than in 
an ordinary telephone. Monsieur Ducretet is con- 
tinuing his experiments at increasing distances. 
UssIA’s GREAT PIPE LINE.—The Russian 
government has undertaken the completion 
of a great petroleum pipe line from the oil-wells 
of Baku on the Caspian Sea to the port of 
Batum on the Black Sea, a distance of about 550 
miles, following the axis of the Caucasus range 
of mountains. Several years may be required 
to finish the work, but when the line is in 
operation it will be capable of transporting 
625,000,000 gallons a year, and the intention is to 
compete in the world’s markets with American 
petroleum. = 
ADAGASCAR GoLp.—The island of Mada- 
gascar, according to reports received by the 
Bureau of Commerce in Washington, promises 
to assume some importance as a producer of gold. 
On the eastern slopes of the island are some 
auriferous districts said to be very rich. Nuggets 
and dust are found in the stream beds, but the 
principal lode has not yet been discovered. 
Mining engineers have anticipated such discov- 
eries, but heretofore the methods of recovering 
the gold have been very crude, and only native 
workmen have proved capable of withstanding 
the climate. 


HE DATE OF STONEHENGE.—An example 
of the manner in which one branch of science 
occasionally assists another branch in reaching a 
conclusion is furnished by the recent effort of 
archzeologists to determine the age of the imple- 
ments found last season under some of the fallen 
monoliths at the great Druid Circle of Stonehenge. 
Sir Norman Lockyer and Mr. Penrose some time 
ago pointed out that the arrangement of the stones 
composing the circle indicated that they had 
been put into place for an astronomical purpose, 
and that, if the structure was once a temple, it 
had been built with its axis pointing to the place 
on the horizon where the sun rose at the summer 
solstice. This place undergoes a slow change in 
consequence of the variation of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and, calculating backward, those 
gentlemen concluded that Stonehenge was built 
about 1680 B. C. The result of the archzological 
examination referred to is that the implements 
found belong to about the same date. 


ERILS OF THE EyYE.—A warning, from a 

trustworthy source, of the danger in looking 
at a very brilliant light with unshielded eyes is 
furnished by the singular experience of a gen- 
leman at Cornell University, who imprudently 
bserved the partial eclipse of the sun in May, 
1900, without using a shade glass. Afterward, 
‘ooking across the landscape, he saw a flock of 
‘ight or ten red birds flying erratically about. 
Upon examination he found that the sun’s rays 
iad formed a crescent-shaped image on the center 
{ the retina of the left eye, the color of the image 
being green with a narrow red border. The 
effect is still noticeable, and the use of the left 
ye for scientific work has had to be abandoned. 
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Deafness, 


Total or Partial, 
is no longer a hopeless affliction. Relief is 


now offered even to those who expected 
never to hear again. 


Hearing 


by means of the electric or 
66 Ak h 9 The expense of Skirt Binding is in renewals. 
An S. H. & M. Skirt Binding outwears several 
oup one of the poor sort. When you buy, be sure that 
Sound=-Wave, the trade-mark S. H. & M. is on the back and 


you will be satisfied. 





which penetrates the deafest ear, and has 
a stimulating, revivifying effect on the rf 
hearing apparatus, is recognized as one of er 
the most important discoveries of the new ST 
century. 


The Akouphone 


(Standard 1902) 


accomplishes this; it is adaptable to any 
degree of deafness and can be used any- 
where, at any time, and by anybody, in 
the home, at the dining-table, on the street, 
in the office, at the theater, and at church. 
It can easily be carried on the person. 
After scientific investigation and endless | 
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KN OX’S 
GELATINE 


Small appetites grow large 


experiments our experts have perfected 
three standard instruments: 


The Akoulalion, 


For the instruction of deaf-mutes. 


The Akou-massage, 
For the treatment of catarrhal 
deafness. 


The Akouphone, 


To enable the deaf to hear. 


They are indorsed by the medical pro- 
fession and are now coming into general 
use. 

We shall be pleased to demonstrate the 
possibilities of these instruments to all who 
may be interested, or to take up your case 


when tempted with Knox’s 
Gelatine. Every one likes it 
after they know it—that’s why 
I advertise that 


I will send FREE 


my book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For 
5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 
15c. the book and full two-quart package (two for 
25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every large 
package. A package of Knox’s Gelatine will 
make two quarts—a half-gallon—of jelly. _ 


Chas.B.Knox,80 Knox Ave., Johnstown,N.Y. 














through your physician or aurist. 








Correspondence invited—descriptive 
matter on application. 


Akouphone Manufacturing Co., 
36 East 20th St., New York. 


Made or saved. Print yourown 

OMECY «=. &c., with a $5 Press. 

ZZ Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 

* = easy, printed rales. Send stamp 

° for samples, catalogue of press- 
aN es, type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press (o., Meriden, Conn. 
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A Single Dollar (if you act at once) is all it will 
cost you to secure possession of RIDPATH’S 
History of the World. A great big set of 9 Royal 
Octavo volumes with 4000 illustrations, and 
many maps and color-plates. The rest you pay 
in monthly payments of $2.00 each. 











that’s as interesting as a story-book and almost as reliable as the 
law of gravitation,—send a postal card for the free prospectus and 
specimen-page book to-day. 

We’ve a pamphlet, prepared by the publishers of the history, which tells 
just what the work is, how it came to be written, and the sort of readers it aims 
to entertain and interest. This pamphlet also contains specimens of the 
illustrations, text pages, race charts, chronological charts, colored race-type 
plates, engravings, photo-engravings, tint-block color-plates, etc., and if you’re 
interested; we’ll send it to you free of cost. A postal card, addressed as below, 
will bring it to you promptly. 

Reading that pamphlet will settle in your mind, once for all, whether you 
need the history or not; and you’d best settle it NOW, for there’ll be no more 
sets at HALF PRICE after the few that we have left are disposed of. 

. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Dept. Y. F., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 


iT you’d like to own the best World’s History in existence,—a history 
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Better than knife or scissors. Trims nails nice, even, 
oval shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang- 
nails. Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 


Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
TH E H. Cc, COOK CO., % Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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2 Original Blue Delft Dutch Cards 


Sent for three 2-ct. stamps to cover postage, etc., and 
with the cards (3x4 in. each) we send a booklet con- 
taining some new and original recipes of delicacies 
that can be made with 


Bensdorp’s 


ROYAL 
perce COCOA. 
This delicious double strength cocoa is always sold 
in yellow wrapped tins. To further introduce it we 
will forward free trial sample with cards and booklet. 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Dept. Y. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


OWERS 3 
Worth $1.25 


3 made to introduce our 
poods. Satisfaction guar- %& 
‘anteed, or money refunded. 


20 Pkts. Seeds 
1 Pkt, Washington Weeping Palm. 
1Pkt, Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. 
1 Pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 4 colors. 
1 Pkt. Rambler Roses, 3 colors, mixed, 
kt. Phlox Drummondii, 1Pkt, Umbrella Plant. 
Pkt. Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 1 Pkt. Diamond Flower. 
Pkt. Pansies, 10 col’s mixed, 1 Pkt. Giant Verbena, mxd. 
e Jalifornia Sweet Peas. Petunia Hybrid mixd, 
Japan Moruing Glory. 
Poppy—New Shirley. 
Heliotrope mixed. 
* Double Chinese Pink, 4 
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Lovely Butterfly Flower, ‘* 
oe Porget-me-not Victoria 
” California Golden Bells. 
. Carnation Marguerite. 









23 BULBS 
1 New Spotted Calla, 1 Beautiful Begonia, 1 Double 
Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and @ Hybrid Gladiolus, 
8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilies, 2 Scarlet Free- 
sias, 2 Climbing Sweet Mignonette Vines, @ Splendid 
New Canna Lilies—1 crimson, 1 golden, 

A Return Check Cood for 25 Cents 
on first $1.00 order; also our New Floral Guide, 
186 ea. All the above sent postpaid for onlv30c, 

“Tf you sal two collections and send us 60 cents 
with name and address of each purchaser, we will 
send you, FREE, another complete collection as 
your commission. A 


$100 Cash Prize Offer. 
dey. THE CONARD & JONES CO. 


Rose and Flower Growers, Box E West Grove, Pa. 

































BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. See 
that our trade-mark— 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 





—is on every card. You will then have the 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c, stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., makers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for every purpose. 
PORTER BROS. & CO., 
Selling Agts., 78-80 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
| 68 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 














IT’S GOD 


But one grade — best we 
can make. Note the 


Style, 
Quality, 
Finish 


Price. 


Miniature 
Cata. FREE. 


GOODELL CO., 
Antrim, N. H. 


Ask to see 
the “ 400,”" 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weeny paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeky issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over oie it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

‘ew Subse viptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for emete should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this o do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion. when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 

responsibility 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against pa ying, money to strangers 
to renew subscription enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_ the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BRUSHING THE TEETH. 


PT seems a very simple matter to clean the 
teeth, and one may think it hardly worth 
while to read any directions for such an 
ordinary procedure. But there is a right 
way and a wrong way of doing every- 
thing, and it is safe to say that more 
persons go about cleaning the teeth in 
the wrong way than in the right. 

Not only is the way in which this is 
usually done ineffectual, but it may even 
be injurious both to the teeth and to the 
gums. 

The gums play a most important part 
in keeping the teeth firmly in place, and 
every care should be taken to prevent 
them from receding. One of the most 
common causes of this recession is the 
injury caused by the improper use of 
the tooth-brush, yet this injury can be wholly 
prevented by a little care. 

In the first place, the brush should not be too 
hard and the bristles should not be too close 
together. The surface of the brush should be 
serrated, or uneven, with longer and shorter 
bristles, so that the projecting ridges may pene- 
trate between the teeth. It is better to have the 
brush slightly concave, to fit the arch of the teeth, 
but in that case one must have a second one for 
brushing the backs of the teeth. 

The teeth should never be scrubbed by moving 
the brush from side to side across them, as most 
persons do, for it is that that pushes the gums 
back and tears them. This motion, especially 
when the brush is a stiff one and a gritty powder 
is used, may also injure the enamel of the teeth. 
The teeth should be cleaned by rolling the brush 
in a direction from the gums toward the cutting 
edge, so that the bristles will not only scrape the 
surface, but sweep between them. This motion 
will also coax the edge of the gum over the neck 
of the tooth instead of pushing it away, and as the 
movements in this direction can be neither so 
rapid nor so forcible as when they are from side 
to side, the gums are less liable to be lacerated by 
the bristles. 

The backs of the teeth are to be brushed in the 
same way, while the grinding surfaces must be 
cleaned by a to-and-fro as well as a lateral rubbing. 

Lukewarm water is best for the teeth, and some 
good dentifrice should be used once a day. 
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A MEXICAN FESTIVAL. 


Ege March there occurs in the remoter 
villages of Mexico a curious observance 
now practically obsolete elsewhere. It is the 
blessing of the animals in honor of St. Anthony, 
and is accounted one of the great days of the year 
by the peon Indians, who bring their “animalitos” 
to the ceremony in festal attire of astonishing 
variety and effect. 

Anklets, collars, frills, bows, bells, blankets, 
streamers, rosettes, even miniature jackets, caps 
and trousers, and patterns executed with dye or 
paint-brush, are all in fashion on that day among 
the astonished and frequently indignant animals, 
which range in kind from huge plow-oxen and 
sullen fighting bulls to pet cats and tiny love- 
birds. All in turn are brought up to the padre, 
sprinkled, blessed, and adjured in the name of the 
venerable saint who loved their kind to be faithful 
and serviceable. 

Grotesque indeed are many of the candidates. 
A visitor not long ago described those he noticed, 
some of which were comical enough to bring a 
smile even to the lips of the padre himself, as he 
dispensed his equal blessing upon bedizened 
mules, whimpering puppies and contemplative 
cattle wreathed from hoof to horn—even including 
a piteous dead rabbit with a ribbon round its 
neck, held up by a tearful little boy amid sympa- 
thetic murmurs from the crowd. It was the only 
creature that was still; the place resounded 
with barking, braying, squealing, cackling and 
clucking; with laughter and the sounds of flap- 
ping, trampling, scrambling and scurrying hither 
and thither. 

Among the animals was one ruppy painted in 
pink and blue stripes around its fat body, and with 
a huge pink bow attached to its infantile stub of 
tail. A purple-and-pink-dyed kitten was brought 
forward by a little girl, who carried it in a parrot 
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cage decked with flowers. A lamb, snowy white, 
its fleece tied with blue ribbons and its neck 
garlanded with blue forget-me-nots, received the 
applause of the spectators, who, on the other hand, 
greeted with derisive cries a belligerent old goat, 
butting at everybody with horns incongruously 
adorned with gay streamers. 

A peon, from under whose cloak poked the pink 
noses of five tiny squirming pigs, struggled long 
and gallantly, assisted by much advice from the 
onlookers, before he was able to drive forward 
their grunting and resentful mother, half of whose 
decorations were rubbed off, and the rest all soiled 
and awry. 

A culminating sensation was created when the 
proud owner ofa fine flock of poultry displayed his 
fowls, each bewildered hen arrayed in a paper 
Eton jacket, neck-frill, and bonnet tied under her 
chin. 

The pigs and mules were the most ill-behaved 
animals; the dogs the best, and best of all, 
cheered by the crowd and smiled on benevolently 
by the padre, was a demure little dog that trotted 
forward and sat up politely on its hind legs to beg 
for a blessing. 
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EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


he troubles of an editor aremany. Besides the 

difficulties inherent in making up his paper 
satisfactorily, he often has to live up to a reputa- 
tion for limitless knowledge. For many people he 
is an oracle, and the column headed “Notes and 
Queries,” or something similar, is his mouthpiece. 
A Philadelphia paper received a communication 
bearing pertinently on this matter. It ran as 
follows: 


“Dear Editor. Will you ey inform me by 
return mail what number of seeds are containe 
in a seventy-three- to seventy-five- -pound pumpkin, 
as I wish to settle an argument?” 

A Western parallel to this request lies in an 
unhap ppy experience of an editor who one mornin 
received two letters from onorners, The firs 
an anxious father, wrote to find out the best wa 
to bring up his twin babies in health and _—- 
ness, while the other, a farmer, wanted to kno 
the e quickest method of getting rid of sachoppers. 

he editor hesitated ; then, out of the fulness of 
hie knowledge, he wrote two ‘letters in a = 
in the haste of areas he put the letters into th 


wrong envelo 
the pal of the twins 


The next Spornin 

received this interest 7 
“Cover them — y with siraw and set fire 

to it. After in the flames a few moments 
the little pes speedily done for.” 

And the man who was troubled with grassho; 
pers was bidden to “Give castor-oil regularly 
moderate doses and rub their gums with a bone.” 


en nD 
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MAKING USE OF HIS LEARNING. 


A= boy known to the New York Sun was 

introduced by his teacher to the ditto mark. 
Its labor-saving possibilities appealed to him, and 
he soon found occasion to turn his knowledge to 
account. 


While awa = . 5 an visit he wrote to his 
father. fy | ette: 


Dear sther.. 
T hope a. oe well. 
« © motheris “ 


- sister 


“ “ “ “ 


andmother is well. 
en ‘ wish you were here. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ “ « 


grandmother was here. 
you would send me some 
money. Your aff. son, Tom. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
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SHORT HOURS. 


A secretary of war, says London Tit-Bits, 

was very zealous in regard to the duties of 
his office, and- in seeing that others were not 
unmindful of theirs. One day he visited the rooms 
of the infantry depot at Warley, and inquired as 
to details. Meeting a man clad in a sergeant’s 
uniform in the passage, he asked at what hour he 
usually came to his duty. 


“Oh,” said the sergeant, “I usually stroll in 
about “eleven or twelve o’clock.” 

“Stroll in?” said the surprised minister. “Then 
I presume you do not leave until a late hour?” 

*Well,” replied the man, “I generally slip off at 
three o’clock.” 

“Slip off at three, o’clock!”’ returned the minis- 
ter, scandalized. aay sir, may I ask what 
department you belong to 

rtainly,” said the sther. 


“I come eve 
Saturday to wind the clocks.” a 
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BOTH COME IN BOTTLES. 


To father was testing his little boy’s knowledge 
of the story of Noah, which he had carefully 
rehearsed. The boy had been thinking hard, says 
the New York Times, and his answer to the first 
question showed that he had at least the virtue of 
originality. 


“Now,” said papa, “can you tell me how Noah 
knew that the waters had gone down?” 

The boy hesitated a minute, as if seekin 
a oh words to express himself; then he said: 

ah knew the waters ned one ce because 

the dove came back bringing him a pickl 

Olives and pickles were synonymous terms in 
the small boy’s mind for things which come in 
bottles, and which he did not like. 


for 
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DIVIDED INTEREST. 


prominent San Francisco business man, know- 

ing that his French barber had a pretty taste 

in music which he occasionally indulged, asked 

him one morning while being shaved if he had 

attended the opera of “Romeo and Juliet” the 

night before. The barber replied that he had, 
says the San Francisco Wave. 


a did you enjoy it?” asked the business 


“Not at all, sir,” was the barber’s unexpected 
rep ply. “From my place - the gallery I could see 
the back of your head below me, and it mortified 
me to notice that I had not parted your hair 
straight,” 










A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[{ Adv. 


STAMPS 








400 genuine fine assorted, in- 


cleding Fag A i ands, 


- ueensiand, V: exico, Japan, etc., 
ce stamp ava and 68 e cata.,only 10c. 

‘ts wanted, 50 per cent. We bu. oid stam aps, 
list 2c. D. Stamp Co., St. Lo 0. 





Tro want tot ell you of the 


ALABASTINE 2%: 


Be re es 
fects that you can get _wi 


mines. Write tor free by om he 
Division Street, Grand Rapids, 


Eras CO., 37 N. 
Don’t ‘‘Grin and Bear ges 


When veg nave Va 
eak K: 


eon, Sw molten fon? solute 
Elastic. Stockings 


Never fail to relieve, and generally 
permanently cure these troubles. 
Madestrictly to measure at wait 

usual prices. elf-measuri: 
rections and prices sent F. EE. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 


PLANO gus: 


We have hundreds of Le gt Pianos returned from renting 
which must be dis; once. These pianos include 
Steinways, Knabes, eho dletings ——— ney other _— 
makes. Many cannot be from new, 


offered at a great aoe So 
beautiful new 
9135, ng y ud. 


Po low as $100. Also 
hte at e138, 
Freight is pA abet. waa 
at once for steer ny list m= full particulars. Youcan make a 
greatsaving y securing your iano from, us. Every piano we 
ranted as repres. .ted. ‘A Plano Bool Book,” free. Write toda: 


LYON & HEALY 


29 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house; sell ‘Everything known in Music.” 
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Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 






































No use tryin *, | a 
woman on ti 


Stockings—and ny 4 x 





























Stockings <x 
are knit to win sosthienee. They are 
splendidly made hose that WEAR 
and please in all the little points 
—even the price. They sell for 

25 cents Pti-. 

We also make them for Men 
and Boys and Girls. Our No. 19 
**Tron Clads’’ for Boys are wonders, 
and save mending and money. 

Don’t be ‘‘talked” into other kinds until 

‘ou have tried St. Joe Knit “Iron Clads.” 
= ~< ~ one = ron Clads” for Woman, 
Boy or Girl for 25c. post-paid if your 

desley won’t get them for you. 4 pairs for $1. 


\e COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. | 









































Style 
No. 144. 
One of our 
new Dress 
Shoes for Men. 


Made of finest Patent 
Leather, which will not 
crack or break, with soft, dull kid top, 
New York toe. Medium extension sole. 

FASHIONABLE New York or 

Paris custom-shoe maker puts 
into his shoes something besides the 
materials and labor. That peculiar 
something his customers are glad to 
get and pay for. A manor woman 
who wants this kind of ‘* individu- 
ality’? cut and stitched into his 
shoes, and wants what is ‘‘correct,’’ 
will enjoy The Crawford Shoe. 

It is a New York shoe. Made 
FOR MEN and WOMEN. 
Sold for $3.50. Made in many 
styles. Note how it is sold —sat- 
isfaction or money back. 


If not handy to our New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Baltimore or Washington _stores, 
or if there is no Crawford a ncy in os 





ti 
Ht 
He 





iin, 





town, send for mail-order blank and 
them. by mail. Delivered anywhere i in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and ‘all 
countries in Parcel Post Union upon receipt 
of $3.75. (25 cents is for delivery.) 
Our Catalogue showing the newest New York, 
Pa ris ond London styles sent Free. 
Crawfords for Women at same price. 




















































































DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 





Our Choice Recipe 
Book will tell you how 
to make Fudge, anda 
great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 
and Chocolate. Sent 
FREE to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 
EsTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


























SOWN ‘WITH je 
«© HENDERSON 
LAWN GRASS SEED 


THE FINEST LAWNS IN AMERICA 
ARE MADE WITH IT. 
It forms an enduring turf of velvet green in six weeks’ time, 
and is equally valuable for renewing worn-out lawns and 
bad spots, We supply the seed in quantities, suitable 
for extensive areas or door-yard plots. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 

** EVERYTHING FOR THE LAWN.”’ 
(Mailed free to those mentioning this paper.) 


It tells how to make, renovate and 
maintain lawns luxurantly 
green all summer long 

















































| PETER HENDERSON&Co 


35%357 CorrtanorSr. NEW YORK. 


































AN ENTAILED 
ESTATE. 


By Justine Ingersoll. 


E stands three feet high, does Mr. Simeon 
Sly, when he puts his hand in mine and 
we go for a walk. If, then, you were to 
meet us face to face you would observe that the 
little fellow stepping so proudly at my side is of 
a silver gray in color, but if you were walking 
behind us the brown of his back would be in 
evidence. When you looked more closely you 
would notice that his brown eyes are critical and 
scrutinizing ; that his ears run up into points to 
match the elf-like peak on top of his head, and 
that his body is long, and waspish as to waist. 

His hands are, perhaps, the most “human-like” 
part of him, yet human he is in many traits of 
character and disposition, too. In Java, where 
he was born, the natives call him the “human 
monkey.” There is more than the cleverness 
we commonly ascribe to animals in the superior 
way in which Simeon surveys my movements 
and receives my attentions. He would have me 
think that I bore him. 

Yet let me leave him for ever so short a time 
and the languid tolerance turns to a despair 
which nobody and nothing can comfort. So it 
has come to pass that the gentleman from Java 
is an entailed estate. He and “Moms,” his 
name for me,—a name which he articulates 
distinctly,—are comrades forever and for ever- 
lasting. 

Simeon has been my tyrant now for pretty 
nearly ten years. When I found him, in the 
shop of a dealer in animals, he was by no means 
the sound and solid little chap he is to-day. 
Bread and milk, the two curses of shops, zoos 
and menageries, had thinned poor Simeon down 
to a mere anemic wisp. His coat was rusty 
and he had a catarrhal nose. His wistful eyes, 
lusterless under their white lids, said plainly, 
“Take me or I die.” 

I took him, and very soon the little animal 
grew sleek and fat on the food which nature 
intended him to eat—fruits, eggs, vegetables, 
meat and grains. 

That climate has little to do with the illnesses 
and the short lives of simians in captivity was 
demonstrated to me when I once had the good 
fortune to find a collection of monkeys in perfect 
physical condition. These animals, stalwart 
specimens of the rhesus monkey, belonged to 
a German trainer, who has exhibited them for 
many years in the capitals of northern Europe. 
In fact, they journeyed year in and out between 
Hungary and Russia. 

The leading lady of the company was thirty- 
two years old, but looked as fresh as a débutante. 
The soubrette, Mademoiselle Augusta, was in 
the twenties, and in the city of Riga, that most 
frigid of cities, she had given birth to a wonder- 
ful little baby, Liebe Augustine. A Javanese 
baboon, Giovanni, the jester, was well on in the 
twenties, and so it went. The youngest member 
of the troupe was eighteen years old. 

Once, so the man told me, in going from Buda- 
pest to St. Petersburg, the cold was so severe 
that several of his artists had their tails frost- 
bitten. Beyond the loss of these superfluous 
appendages, the company were able to appear 
that night, none the worse for their misadventure. 

“And do you never give them bread and 
milk?” I asked. 

The man turned and exclaimed, with an indig- 
nant and contemptuous gesture, “Am I an ass? 
Do I want to lose the creatures who make my 
living? Look!’”’—and he displayed a market- 
basket filled with the best of fruit, vegetables and 
meat. “This is why my artists live to be fifty, 
sixty years.” 4 . 

Before I depart from my digression, let ‘me 
say a good word for the Italian hand-organ man. 
It is the exception when Il Maestro permits 
peanuts, cake, candy, bread and milk to be fed 
to Signorina Ringtail. I name the species advi- 
sedly, for the South American and African 
tingtails are the only monkeys used by organ- 
grinders, not because of their superior intelligence, 
but on account of the third leg which they make 
of their tail. Three legs can do more dancing 
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than two, and the clever little ringtails 
know this, and use their tails as a support 
to the body and a rest for their legs. 

But Simeon Sly can put his tail to no 
such purpose, for his tail is not so long as 
it started out to be, as it would have 
been if his infancy had been less obstrep- 
erous. When his offspring need correction, 
Papa Java Monkey bites off a piece of 
their tails; so the less said of Simeon’s 
abbreviation the better. 

I did once make an effort to have him 
disciplined, but the trainer soon returned 
the monkey, with the remark, ‘‘ He’s too 


teach him anything! 
manners nor mo! 
However this may be, I sometimes envy 
Mr. Sly his philosophy, which is to say | 
“Pooh!” to everything that comes his way. 
Love, ambition, money, all the torments of 
the world cannot cause one sleepless night 


He ain’t got neither 


| Springs. July and August. Up-to-date cottages on a 
| beautiful Maine Lake; excellent cuisine; tutoring; 
| sports; athletics; field day (prizes); nature study and 
excursions ; 


dead stuck on himself, ma’am, for me to | 





if we can say ““Pooh!’’ to them. 

But once, and once only, his philosophy 
failed him, and this was when he met a| 
young lady whom the cook called Sarah Feeny, | 
but whose real name was Serafina. Serafina was | 
not beautiful. She had long legs and a mustache, | 
but she possessed the fatal gift of fascination. 

Before her advent some very engaging and 
accomplished young females had done their 
prettiest to catch the fancy of Mr. Sly. Alas! | 
all that they got for their pains was to have this | 
fastidious personage turn his back on them with 
a “Pooh!” delivered so to the point that it left 
nothing to be hoped for from that quarter. 

I had given up all hopes of seeing Simeon 
settled in the bonds of wedlock when one day 
something came to me,—something done up in 
a basket and a blanket,—a patient, and a very sick 
little patient at that. Her face was white and 
drawn with pain, and her rigid little body was 
dressed in a pink calico frock. Such was Serafina 
Java after a carousal on peanuts. 

Thinking only of the remedies to be adminis- 
tered, I took her up to the room where Simeon 
sat high on the perch of his cage. He darted one 
swift look of scorn in our direction, and then 
pulled himself together to hurl at Serafina a 
“Pooh !’” so devastating and awful in its delivery 
that it should annihilate her forever. 

“Pooh!” was said. It burst upon theair with 
an explosive suddenness that knocked the imper- 
turbable Mr. Sly off his perch. “Pooh!” was 
said, but not by the gentleman whose philosophy 
it expressed. Little Serafina, sick and trembling, 
almost in extremis, had raised herself on her 
haunches to say “Pooh!’’ smack in the face 
of Simeon Sly. 

Nor did this content her. Every time he so 
much as ventured to look at her she gave him 
a dose of his own medicine. She kept it up all 
day, and when night came I could hear her 
exploding under her blankets in a succession 
of “‘Poohs !”’ 

This sealed the subjugation of Simeon Sly. 
He became, so far as his nature would permit, 
the slave of Serafina. They sit side by side, and 
go off in what I can but best describe as an 
attack of palpitation of the lips: producing soft, 
labial sounds, which change to harsher utterances, 
to rise with a crescendo of screeching superlatives 
from Serafina. Simeon is too pompous to laugh, 
but Serafina laughs, and I catch a cadence in her 
laughter which tells me that she is laughing at 
and not with her lord and master. 

Simeon Sly is a good husband. Would that 
I could go further and say that he is a gallant 
husband. When he and his Serafina dine, then 
it is that the man shines forth. 

With a banana in one hand, a hard-boiled egg 
in the other, an ear of corn in the right foot 
and a baked sweet potato in the left, the 
pockets on either side of his face bulging out 
in mumpy repletion, while Serafina crouches 
and quivers with an appetite which she does not 
dare to appease by so much as a crumb until 
she gets permission—the spectacle is not one in 
which the ladies of Sorosis would delight. 

But if I interfere and take Serafina’s part 
against the injustice, she flies into a rage and 
berates me soundly. Serafina is a woman! 


® & 


RECOGNIZED HIM AT ONCE. 


T* story from Lippincott’s Magazine needs 
no preamble except the statement that 
“Uncle Jimmie” was a man who had a reputa- 
tion for “tightness” in business affairs which 
had clung to him the entire eighty odd years of 
his life. 

When he was stricken with what proved to be 
his last illness, a neighbor who had heard he 
was near unto death came to see him. The 
family were gathered in the room in decent grief, 
and the sick man lay with closed eyes, breathing 
heavily. 

“See if he knows you,” said Uncle Jimmie’s 
wife, tearfully, to the neighbor, who tiptoed to 
the side of the bed and leaned over the occupant. 

“Uncle Jimmie, do you know me?” asked the 
neighbor, gently. 

A deep silence hung over the room. Finally 
Uncle Jimmie slowly opened his eyes and fixed 
them intently on the questioner. 

“Know you?” he repeated, feebly. “I reckon 
Ido! Where’s that gallon of vinegar you owe 
me?” 


Send forac opy, of.“*Dies and 
Diemaking.” A practical 


TOOLMAKERS jricrsinse cerca 


Post-paid, $1. J. L. L Bridgeport, Conn. 


INCUBATORS trials Low prices, 


simple and durable. For catalogue write 
NEW HAVEN INCUBATOR GO., New Haven, Conn. 


SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 
for young men, to include England and Continental 
countries. Party limited to eight. Conductor thorough- | 
ly familiar with European ——< and languages re- 


quired. Highest references. ‘= 
A. G. MERRILL, Blair Hall, slairstown, N. J. 


CAMP OXFORD. *7° Ps am 


Outing for Boys. Oxford, Me. Seven miles from P. ol: and 











coaching tour through Ps White Moun- 
tains. Address for circulars A. F. WELL, 


MY ATION 


With C. B. SMITH WOOLEN CO. was obtained for me 
| by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—R. L. Briggs, Cliftondale, Mass. Write to Bur- 
dett College, 64 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. 


Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 








Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels, 


The S$, A. SMITH CO,, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Fiynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TR apa. MARK.) 





sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free 
on application to M. E. HALL, 
6 Hon ‘untington Aven’ me, Boston, Maas. 











Peanut Butter By Mail. 


In order that all may have opportunity to 
try Penolia, a refined Peanut Butter, we will 
send post-paid an 8-oz. package on receipt of 
only 9two-cent stamps. Penolia represents 
the highest attainable perfection in Peanut 

It is a food that is relished by all. 
Send to-day, while you think of it. 
PENOLIA FOOD COMPANY, New Haven, Ct. 


Butter. 


















Ladies, 
SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Your 





Golf, Cycle 
and Storm || 

Suitings ana 
Skirtings 

Direct from the Mfrs., 


INTERVALE MILLS, 
Dept. C, 
Quinebaug, Conn, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

On orders of 30 yards or 
more we pay express to any 
point in New England. 

















MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plants 


Planted in April or May 
good results as others sown 
month earlier. I now have ¢: 


vroduce as 
n hot beda 
2,548 custo- 


mers in New England, New York and 
Canada, who pronounce them the best 
ofall. If a gardener, I want your trade. 
The Maule Seed Business is 25 years 
old this year. 


If you send me your 
address, I will mail you my Silver 
Anniversary catalogue, containing 8 
colored plates and more than 600 
other illustrations, and everything 
new or old, in seeds, plants, bulbs and 
small fruits worth growing. It is the 
seed book of the year, and you need i 
before purchasing your supplies. it 
will save you both time and money. 
Eight beautiful new Everbloomin 

Roses, extra large size, sent postpaid, 
to any address, on receipt of 75 centa, 
if you mention this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREVENTION 


Pile Pencil. 











This new medicinal remedy comes 
as a boon and a blessing to the great 
number of persons who are in any 


way troubled with piles or constipation. 


By mail, 25c¢., post-paid. 


Willard Chemical Company, 
6 Merrimac Street, Boston. 











7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


REGISTERS, Btc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 











write to us for a price on a new 
DicHton. Every Part Warranted. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 








Taunton, Mass. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 


is made in Palestine, Syr- 


Write for Catalogue. 








ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 





























VAS 


is to annoys 


EAS are to Ssoothe- 


Teas stop teaze- 
Ut thevte 


Gite aemey leenik 
Teas 




































THE YOUTH’S 








EXTRA 
CHARGE 
FOR 


Boston 
Chocolates 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


MADE BY 


Yip i 


BOSTON. 





Our reputation 
and {ull guarantee 
stands back of~ 
every hat we make. 


| _lawes Hat Ompany 
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“ Bis-kits ” 


ss IS-KITS” are short, tender edi- 
bles made without trouble from 
«Bis-kit,” The H-O Co.’s prepar- 
ation of winter wheat flour, cream of 
tartarandsoda. «Bis-kit” Flour is an 
up-to-date ready in a wink novelty, 
sold by The H-O Company under 
the strongest possible guarantee—for 
cakes, pastry and biscuits. 








olonial Spirits 


TRADE MARK 
* A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet-smelling and 
clear as crystal. 
The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 
coffee urns, etc. 
Cleans and imparts a fresh luster to eut glass. 
A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 
Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 
Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stoek send 
us 20c. and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 
carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty 
souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 





SAWYER GRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 








4 dl BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, DETROIT. 
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SICK-ROOM ™ > 

and HOSPITAL — 
Physicians and 

Nurses use and recommend it as 
a Germicide to maintain in a 
sanitary condition all toilet arti- 
cles, to purify the air and to 


\\| GAY. 
destroy all germ life. rt PULLIN | La Yes 
it 
vi 
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A SULPHO-NAPTHOL BATH Shwe 
is next best thing to a Turkish mr 
Bath, stimulating, invigorating, || ll 





Sa 
thoroughly cleansing and heal- mg 1 
I 


ing for the skin. iu 
FOR ALL HOUSE CLEAN- a “i i 
ING, floors, interior woodwork I — ea iA 
and all places difficult to keep f}- li 
clean, such as sinks, traps, cess- 
pools, cellars,etc., a spoonful in a 
pail of water, without soap, will 
give astonishing results. Its use 
assures Health and a perfectly 
Sanitary Condition of the Home. 


A cloth dampened in a weak 
solution of SULPHO-NAPTHOL 
occasionally rubbed over carpets 
will revive their colors, and at 
the same time rid them of buffalo- 
bugs and moths. 


TRIAL BOTTLE 


Mailed on Receipt of 
Five 2-cent Stamps. 


Booklet Free. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 
Haymarket Sq., Boston. 








Ask Your Druggist for 














SULPHO-NAPTHOL SOAP. 











